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‘account of farm life from pioneer times through the nineteenth century. 





Good Books to Read 


Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


A history of agriculture in the state of New York 
ULYSSES PRENTISS HEDRICK 
The whole changing social scene is presented in an animated, readable 







Read with this Laura Wilder’s delightful children’s book, Farmer boy. 


Brazilian adventure 
PETER FLEMING 
Experiences with an expedition through uncharted jungle country in 
Brazil, in search of a missing explorer. 
Dorothy Wordsworth, a biography 
ERNEST DE SELINCOURT 
Dorothy Wordsworth as she revealed herself in her diaries and letters. 


Men against the sea 
CHARLES NORDHOFF 
- Another chapter of the sea tragedy that was the subject of Mutiny on the 
Bounty. 
George Lewes 
ANNA T. KITCHEL 
Family records throw new light on Lewes’ life and on his association with 
George Eliot. 
All men are brothers 
(sHUI HU CHUAN) 
PEARL S. BUCK, translator 
A thirteenth century Chinese classic, made up of picaresque tales of 
bandits. 
A nest of simple folk 
SEAN 0’FAOLAIN 
The story of three generations of Irish people. 


Mrs. Haney 


FOXHALL DAINGERFIELD 


A delicate, unpretentious, and unusual story which lingers in the reader’s 
mind. 


Christina of Sweden, a psychological biography 
MARGARET LELAND GOLDSMITH 


The daughter of Gustavus Adolphus was the subject of gossip through- 
out Europe and a lively problem to several rulers. 
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TT" ideal of offering opportu- 
nities to the masses and the 
ideal of developing great leaders 


are both essential to the philos- 
ophy of a democracy and to the 
philosophy that dominates its 
schools and libraries. 


In times like these it is nec- 
essary for us to hold fast to the 
belief that the great tradition of 
knowledge and beauty and ide- 
alism is not the exclusive privilege 
of an élite but to devote ourselves 
unremittingly to making this 
cultural inheritance available in 
the fullest possible measure to the 
greatest number of our people. 


Grorce E. VINCENT, 
Educator 
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The Human Side of a Library 


By BESS M. WILSON 


“Gratia Countryman, President of the American Library Association, 
Loves Biography Because for Forty Years She Has 
Seen It in the Making” 


lives is one outstanding reason why 


Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis libra- 
rian, prefers biography to any other type 
of literature. It is because human beings 
and service to them has become an obses- 
sion to this woman who, for more than 
forty years, has worked intimately and 
closely with those who love to read, and 
those whom she believes can be led to 
love to read. She has seen biography 
“in the raw’—much of it; the beautiful 
and the ugly; the tragic and the happy. 
Biography in the making absorbs much 
of her waking, working thought. It 
is small wonder, then, that in her scanty 
leisure for reading books of her own 
choice, she should choose those that con- 
tinue her study of the material of which 
biographies are made. 


A HvuMaAN INSTITUTION 


A public library may be simply a book 
supply house. Or it may be “the city’s 
most human institution,” as one Minne- 
apolitan termed the service which takes 
books into practically every corner of the 
city and county. The one kind is bought 
by public funds; the other is the result of 
stupendous effort plus understanding 
hearts and minds. Times without num- 
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ber has it been shown that Minneapolis 
has the second kind of library. 

It was one Saturday evening that 
brought into the library a woman who had 
done twelve family washings in six days. 
“T want a book that will make me forget 
all about myself,” she said to the girl 
back of the desk, “something that will 
make me forget who I am. Give me some- 
thing about kings and queens!” 

There are two ways of meeting such a 
request. The attendant may urge the 
borrower toward that section of the 
shelves where stand books designed to “im- 
prove one’s mind;” or she can give the 
desired kings and queens, thus lifting a 
human soul from drabness into color, 
richness, and beauty. 

Because she was a member of a staff 
trained by a sympathetic understander of 
folks, a staff which has adopted as part 
of its creed a firm belief that one of the 
functions of books is to make people 
forget themselves and their troubles, 
the attendant produced the kings and 
queens. 


Opinions DIFFER 


Miss Countryman, the hub of the wheel 
that turns in order that the library’s 
200,000 users may be served, can recall 
the day when some of her co-workers 
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could not quite agree with her on what 
constitutes correct library service. 

“T was shocked to have a man on my 
staff, a very able librarian, tell me that he 
was resigning because he had small pa- 
tience with the ‘missionary’ attitude I 
showed in my administration. That was 
the first intimation I had ever had that 
I had such a feeling or such an attitude. 
But when I became conscious of it I let 
it expand, believing that knowledge is the 
right of every person, and that a very 
important part of librarians’ work is to 
cultivate in ourselves instincts toward 
understanding people’s needs and tastes. 
We have to have this first, before we can 
help them toward knowledge, or enter- 
tainment, or forgetfulness, or whatever 
else it may be they seek in books.” 

Always amused at any intimation that 
she is either “missionary” or “reformer,” 
Miss Countryman will sometimes let her 
mind slip back through the years, more 
than forty of them, remembering some of 
the things that have happened in her li- 
brary world since she came into it, a 
college graduate full of reverence and 
enthusiasm for the academic, the scien- 
tific, the technical. 


Stitt ENTHUSIASTIC 


She still has the same reverence and 
enthusiasm, but out of the years of con- 
stant struggle to make people wiser and 
happier has come an understanding of hu- 
man traits and qualities that science has 
never reached. And that understanding 
has touched every department of library 
service. 

When Miss Countryman was assistant 
librarian back in 1893, the New York 
State Library was experimenting in send- 
ing books out through the state. Eager to 
put the plan to work here, Miss Country- 


man made the rounds of twenty small 
towns adjacent to Minneapolis, discussing 
the plan with everyone she met. She went 
before the 1895 legislature with a plan 
for a state library commission which would 
provide books for communities suffering 
book poverty. 

That session of the law makers would 
have none of her and her bill. So, before 
the next meeting of the legislature she met 
again and again and again with women’s 
groups, educating them to the need of 
such state provision, urging their insist- 
ence that the commission be organized. 
She even went into Wisconsin and gave a 
similar plan for that state such an effec- 
tive boost that its 1897 session passed the 
law. Minnesota again turned the bill 
down. 

But in 1899 the bill authorizing the or- 
ganization of the commission became the 
law which made library facilities available 
as never before—the law which became 
one of the foundation stones of the monv- 
ment which this woman was, all uncon- 
sciously, building to herself. 

It was in the early 90’s too, that the 
first traveling library was on its way, 4 
horse and buggy way at that, the little box 
of approximately thirty books going out to 
Bloomington Ferry with a borrowed horse 
furnishing the transportation. ‘This was 
Miss Countryman’s first gesture to satisfy 
her great desire to give people in the out- 
lying districts of the county the reading 
which she felt was necessary to their well- 
being and happiness. This gradually de- 
veloped into the present efficient county 
library service with its modern book truck. 
It was one outcome of Miss Countryman’s 
contact with the Woman’s Council, that 
organization which was later to do 80 
many fine things for the city. 

“Human sympathy is the greatest gift a 
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library can possibly give people,” says the 
stocky little woman whose keen blue eyes 
and slow, meaning smile are likely to greet 
grubby children poring over picture 
books; or worn, hungry men resting and 
reading in newspaper or magazine room 
prepared for their comfort; or the young 
woman who comes asking help, saying, “I 
have never read a book, but now I must do 
something because I have no job and I am 
worrying so.” Here is a girl to be helped 
by slow stages from the lighter short story 
into the better fiction and books of travel, 
that she may learn the while she is finding 
ease for a troubled mind. 

Into the factories went Miss Country- 
man with her books long years ago, when 
Minneapolis’ first policewoman came ask- 
ing for help in providing recreation for 
girls employed there. Libraries started in 
those factories have never been taken out; 
both employers and employees have in- 
sisted that they remain. A similar service 
is given every hospital in the city. 

More recent but carried forward with 
the utmost enthusiasm is the service given 
in the downtown hotels and centers where 
unemployed, homeless men seek shelter. 
This last work is very close to Miss Coun- 
tryman’s heart and she frequently gives it 
her personal attention in order that men 
may have the books that appeal, books that 
are in good shape rather than those in un- 
teadable condition. Into every branch li- 
brary she goes, cheering her huge staff, 


meeting the people who use the books, lis- 
tening to their comments and their in- 
frequent complaints. 


Heaps NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Gratia Countryman was recently made 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the highest honor her profession 
can bestow upon her. She shares with 
Dr. George Vincent, Senator Frank B. 
Kellogg, and the late Dr. William Watts 
Folwell the distinction of honorary de- 
grees conferred by the University of Min- 
nesota. She has been a member of more 
boards of public and civic service than any 
other woman of the city. She became 
assistant librarian under Herbert Putnam 
—later called to take charge of the Li- 
brary of Congress—and James K. Hosmer, 
and succeeded the latter as chief librarian. 
She has spoken at national, state, and inter- 
state meetings countless times. 

And yet, Minneapolis loves and honors 
Gratia Countryman most because she 
traveled and tramped its streets in the 
early days to study the reading needs of 
each of its little outlying districts ; because 
she has had thought for the bedbound, the 
povertybound, and the troublebound, and 
has offered them her greatest solace, 
BOOKS; because she has believed and still 
believes that taking books to people who 
need them is her job; because she does that 
job with the sympathetic understanding 
which makes a book a benediction. 


DPRK 
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National Planning for Libraries 
By CARL H. MILAM 


Secretary, American Library Association 


N AN EFFORT to meet the apparent 
need for a planned society, many public 
and voluntary agencies are concerning 
themselves with charting the course which 
our economic, social and cultural institu- 
tions may or should follow in the years to 
come. 


NATIONAL PLANNING IN GENERAL 


A. There is a National Planning Board 
with three members. Frederic A. Del- 
ano is concerned with physical plan- 
ning, Professor Wesley C. Mitchell with 
economic planning, Professor Charles E. 
Merriam with government planning. 
The board will make a report in about six 
months, in two parts: a plan for planning, 
more or less as suggested in Recent social 
trends; and a plan for public works, na- 
tional and local. State planning boards 
are being created with aid from the Na- 
tional Planning Board. 

B. The NRA in New York has created 
a Committee on Use of Leisure Time, 
which is, in some measure, a national com- 
mittee. Raymond B. Fosdick is chairman. 

C. The United States commissioner of 
education has brought into existence a na- 
tional committee on education with two 
subcommittees: one to propose solutions 
for the financial problems of schools (it 
is tentatively proposing a vast building 
program, special subsidy for nursery 
schools and large federal grants for 
public schools); another to propose a 
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forward-looking educational program. 

D. It has been suggested that there 
might be a small national commission of 
laymen, with a group of codperating spe- 
cialists, to plan for development of edu- 
cation, recreation and cultural activities. 

E. The Education-Recreation Council 
(of national organizations) is proposing 
a national program of recreation, includ- 
ing training for leadership. News dis- 
patches have quoted Mr. Hopkins as 
favoring the use of federal emergency 
funds for orchestras, bands, civic theaters, 
and other recreational facilities. 

F. The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, with the approval of the President and 
with a grant from the Spelman Fund, has 
appointed a national committee to study 
the work of employees of all our govern- 
ments, national, state and local. One 
hope is that more career men and women 
may be attracted to the public service. 
L. D. Coffman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is chairman; Dr. 
Luther Gulick, director of the Institute 
of Public Administration, is director. 
Another committee, headed by President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
and again with presidential approval, is 
to make an inquiry into national policy in 
international economic relations. 

G. CWA funds have been made avail- 
able to the universities and state colleges 
for studies of farm life and farm housing. 

H. A national study of historic build- 
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ings by unemployed architects has been 
announced. 

I. Economic and social planning are in- 
volved in the NRA, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, and many other govern- 
mental undertakings. 


LisrARY PLANNING 


The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association believes: 

A. That present social, economic and 
political trends must inevitably lead to a 
reconstruction and great expansion of the 
agencies which serve the educational, rec- 
reational and cultural interests. Ex- 
amples of such trends are the increasing 
leisure and the need for more widespread 
education at higher levels and more rapid 
diffusion of knowledge to enable a larger 
number of persons to participate intelli- 
gently in economic and governmental co- 
operation. 

B. That any program of service in 
these fields would be incomplete and rela- 
tively ineffective without adequate pro- 
vision for libraries, whose chief social 
function is to make available to all persons 
at all times books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals, and guidance in their use; and 

C. That librarians, library trustees, 
specialists in government, education, rec- 
reation, and leaders in the cultural and 
social fields will gladly codperate in help- 
ing to shape a program of library service 
for the future which will fill an important 
place in the new scheme of things and be 
thoroughly codrdinated with related ac- 
tivities. 

In the light of all these facts and beliefs, 
and after receiving the advice of many 
librarians, trustees, and specialists in other 
fields, the Executive Board has assumed 
the responsibility for national planning for 


library service, and has designated three 
of its members and the secretary of the 
Association to give immediate attention 
to the matter. The members are Harry 
M. Lydenberg, assistant director, New 
York Public Library; Ralph Munn, di- 
rector, Pittsburgh Carnegie Library; and 
Louis R. Wilson, dean, University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. 


IMMEDIATE NEED 


The task, as it now appears, is: 

1. To prepare a tentative plan at once— 
i.e., within the next few weeks—which 
will cover the following points: 

a. Definition of objectives of various 
kinds of libraries in the light of present 
social trends, and statement of what li- 
braries can do if released from some 
financial and other present limitations; 

b. Desirable organization, administra- 
tion and legislation, and_ relationships 
with federal government, states, regions, 
counties, cities and towns of a library 
system covering the whole country (hav- 
ing in mind the increasing power of gov- 
ernment, and remembering the study of 
public library administration at the 
University of Chicago) ; 

c. Desirable codrdination with other 
recreation, leisure-time, cultural, social, 
education and governmental activities; 

d. Personnel needs and desirable meth- 
ods of selecting, training and employing 
librarians; 

e. The financial needs and how they 
might be met; 

f. Codperation among libraries to make 
library service to scholars and others rela- 
tively equal throughout the country; 

g. Research, studies, investigation, to 
improve library organization and methods, 
personnel and the service of books and 
libraries ; 
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h. Library codperation with authors 
and publishers in the production of books 
needed ; 

i. Desirable internal reorganization ; 

j. Modernized physical plants ; 

k. Promoting increased use of libraries. 


2. To subject the plan to continuoys 
study and revision over an_ indefinite 
period of time. 

3. To indicate now and from time to 
time in the future desirable steps leading 
toward the goals set. 


Comments on National Planning 


A S INDICATED in the foregoing 
article, officers of the American Library 
Association consulted numerous leaders in 
the profession and related fields regarding 
the wisdom of national library planning be- 
fore initiating action. All members of 
A. L. A. boards, for example, were con- 
sulted. Such men as William F. Ogburn, 
director of research for the study of Re- 
cent social trends, Charles E. Merriam, 
in charge of government planning for the 
National Planning Board, Howard S. 
Braucher, secretary of the National Rec- 
reation Association, Louis Brownlow, 
director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, and Charles H. Judd, 
dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Chicago, gave freely of their 
solicited opinions. All comments so far 
have been favorable, but space permits 
quoting only a few of them here: 
WiLtiAM WarwNeER BIsHop, president, 
A. L.A., 1918-19: “I believe that the pres- 
ent emergency is sufficiently serious to justify 
the creation of a special board to consider 
it, and if possible to act promptly without 
delay. I am very emphatically of the 
opinion that no existing committee of the 
A. L. A. is competent to tackle this job. 
I am [also] emphatically of the opinion that 
the responsibility cannot be put on any other 
agency than the A. L. A. We rose to our 
opportunity in 1917. I am sure we ought 


to do so, and we will do so, in 1934.” 

CuHar_Les H. Brown, member, A. L. 4. 
Activities Committee: “Of course, I am in 
favor of some planning commission or plan- 
ning board. I believe the proposals made 
should be strongly pushed. Any such study 
would include, of course, university and col- 
lege libraries as well as public libraries, 
although the greater emphasis should be 
placed on service to those in rural commu- 
nities.” 

Jupson Tort JENNINGS, president, 
A.L. A., 1923-24: “My hearty approval of 
your plan for a library program, as outlined 
in your statement of December 20. 

“IT feel that the final statement or pro- 
gram should confine itself to the larger 
aspects of library service, omitting details 
of method and administration. That is, it 
would have nothing to say regarding 
methods of cataloging, binding, charging 
systems, et cetera. 

“Its first effort would be to define a li- 
brary platform, telling the essential need of 
library service in all forms of education and 
the resulting need for universal and ade- 
quate library service; second, it should 
outline desirable forms of governmental 
organization for libraries; third, proper 
methods of financing; and fourth, problems 
relating to personnel.” 

CARLETON B. JOECKEL, studying the gov- 
ernment of American public libraries: “I 
think the idea should be followed up vigor- 
ously, although the first efforts should be di- 
rected at a concrete program for the very 
immediate future. Long term planning should 
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COMMENTS ON NATIONAL PLANNING 


include: (1) formulation of a national plan 
for the codrdination of library resources and 
services; (2) study of the possibilities of fed- 
eral aid to libraries as a continuing policy; 
(3) investigation of legislative problems and 
governmental relationships of libraries of 
all types.” 

Mary U. RotHrock, consultant on li- 
brary matters, Tennessee Valley Authority: 
“About the proposed Commission on Li- 
brary Advancement, I strongly favor such 
a commission, to be composed of the best 
representatives from the library field and a 
sprinkling of outside leaders, including 
representatives from the field of education 
and public administration. 

“There should be at least one or two radi- 
cal individuals on it, whose imaginations will 
not be hampered by any knowledge of the 
present scope of libraries. I think we are 
now in a situation where some startling 
advances may be made if only we are daring 
enough to assume that they are possible of 
accomplishment.” 

Jesse H. Newton, director, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity: “I have examined with much interest 
the memorandum which you sent in regard to 
libraries. It seems to me there is a big job 
to be done in formulating a better program 
for libraries, and especially in calling the 
attention of the American people, in a force- 
ful and constructive way, to the services 
which libraries can render in these critical 
years, and to the need tor adequate support. 
May I suggest that, as your memorandum 
implies, co6peration between school libraries 
and other libraries is very important, and 
if the study is set up, the committee should 
include persons who are informed on the 
problem and have done constructive work in 
the upbuilding of school libraries and in 
establishing codperative arrangements be- 
tween school and other libraries.” 

Other members of the Association and 
friends of libraries interested in national 
library planning are invited to send their 
comments to Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Many 
points of view are wanted. 
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Children’s Lists 


Tue Section for Library Work with 
Children announces a new plan for the 
distribution of Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee lists. Orders, accompanied by check 
or money order, should be addressed to 
Book Evaluation Committee Lists, Car- 
negie Library, Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The lists which are available at present 
are: 

Romance and adventure for girls and 
boys in their early teens, 1930 

Men, machines and the world of today, 
1932 

Books for the pre-school child, revised, 
1933 

Stories of American life, revised, 1933 

Prices for the lists are: single copy, 
$.10; 10, $.75; 15, $1; 25, $1.50; 50, 
$2.50; 100, $4; 200, $6; 300, $7.50; 500, 
$10. 


Braille List 1932-33 


Braz | titles of 1032-33, a 
printed list of the books selected by li- 
brarians and others interested in furnish- 
ing reading matter for the adult blind, 
has been issued by the Books for the Blind 
Project. The list, which may be obtained 
from H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Con- 
gress, director of the project, classifies the 
books by subject to facilitate its use. Phil- 
osophy and psychology, religion and ethics, 
description and travel, biography, econom- 
ics, sociology and political science, litera- 
ture and poetry, and fiction are some of 
the fields in which titles in braille may be 
obtained through the distributing libra- 
ries. The location of these libraries 
throughout the United States is printed 
on the back of this leaflet. 
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Protest Curtailment of Library 
Discounts 


By CARL L. CANNON 
Chairman, A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 


INCE the codes affecting the book in- 
dustry were published, a good many in- 
quiries have come to the Book Buying 
Committee asking about the effect upon 
library purchasing. No definite announce- 
ment to the members of the Association 
has been made earlier by the committee 
because the situation was at first very con- 
fused. Neither the publishers nor the 
booksellers themselves knew exactly what 
they wanted. Two or three codes were 
published only to be discarded. There 
was, apparently, a difference of opinion 
inside the membership of the publishers’ 
association as to just what ought to be in 
the code. Consequently the committee, 
although it has been following develop- 
ments since last summer, did not feel that 
the matter was ripe to make any announce- 
ment. It now seems probable, however, 
that the code of the National Association 
of Book Publishers, as printed in the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of November 4, and that 
of the American Booksellers’ Association, 
as printed in the Publishers’ Weekly of 
October 21, may be the final forms. Since 
the publication of the proposed 10 per cent 
discount to libraries in the code of the 
American Booksellers’ Association, more 
inquiries have been received, accompanied 
quite recently by rumors which bear very 
little, if any, on the real facts. The pur- 


pose of this note, therefore, is to acquaint 
the membership with the present situation, 
the policy of the committee, and the prob- 
able effect on library purchasing. 

At the present time, libraries buy from 
one of three sources—publisher, jobber, or 
local retailer. In the history of library 
distribution in the United States, there 
have been times when the jobber had most 
of the library business, and times when the 
local retail bookseller handled the pre- 
dominant share. Within recent years, the 
publisher has made a bid for the business, 
particularly in the larger centers. It is 
apparent, therefore, that of the three 
sources of library supply, only two have 
drawn codes so far. Of these, one, the 
publisher, offers libraries a maximum dis- 
count of 25 per cent, and the local retailer 
offers a discount of 10 per cent. This 
spread of 15 per cent discount between 
the booksellers’ and publishers’ codes 
catches the eye at once and raises the ques- 
tion whether any library, not bound by 
contract, would continue to buy from the 
bookseller at 10 per cent when it might 
buy from the publisher at 25 per cent, the 
customary library discount. The book- 


sellers themselves must realize this and 
consequently the committee feels sure that 
there is more than rumor in the report that 
the 10 per cent discount to libraries in the 
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PROTEST CURTAILMENT 


booksellers’ code is merely a bargaining 
figure. If it is not a bargaining figure, li- 
braries may continue to buy from pub- 
lishers or jobbers who offer them more. 
There need, therefore, be no fear by any 
library that its discount will be reduced to 
10 per cent. 


Cope oF TRADE Book PUBLISHERS 


The code for the trade book publishing 
industry, as stated above, has the follow- 
ing to say about institutional discounts. 
The underscored passages are emphasized 
by the committee : 


Article VI 


“Section 2. Publishers shall give institu- 
tional discounts from list prices for insti- 
tutional purposes only to public libraries, 
church libraries, schools, colleges, the fed- 
eral government, any state or municipal 
government, and to other agencies of a 
public character. The maximum discount 
shall be 25 per cent from list prices, and it 
shall not be increased by the furnishing of 
aspecial library binding or any other spe- 
cial arrangement or consideration; pro- 
vided, however, that the above maximum 
discount shall not apply to publishers mak- 
ing sales to institutions to which any 
wholesaler, jobber, retailer, or other busi- 
ness entity shall give an institutional dis- 
count greater than 25 per cent; and 
provided, further, that in the case of sales 
made under this section, discounts may be 
quoted F.0.B. at the destination.” 

After studying the question, the com- 
mittee decided to oppose this provision of 
the code on the ground that such limita- 
tion of discount would affect all libraries 
how enjoying more than 25 per cent. The 
number of libraries thus affected would be 
very considerable. It would include all 
large city libraries, some libraries in 
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medium sized cities, state libraries, state 
library commissions, and all codperative 
buying projects. On economic grounds, 
it is unfair to the larger purchasing insti- 
tutions to limit their discount below a point 
to which their purchasing power and credit 
rating entitle them. The committee 
wishes it distinctly understood, however, 
that by opposing the 25 per cent discount 
limit, it is not interfering in any way 
with the 25 per cent discount now ob- 
tained by most small libraries. Its 
action is leveled at the curtailment of 
discount over 25 per cent. In other 
words, it wishes small libraries to enjoy 
the same discount they are now getting 
but it wishes to prevent discounts to institu- 
tions now getting more than 25 per cent 
from being reduced to that level. With 
this end in view, the committee has sub- 
mitted a brief to the administrators of the 
NRA before whom the book code hear- 
ings will be held. The chairman of the 
committee expects to attend this public 
hearing to oppose discount limitations 
along the lines referred to above. It 
seems obvious, however, that unless fur- 
ther codes are framed affecting the whole- 
sale trade, that libraries will be able to buy 
through jobbers at existing rates and with- 
out discount limitations of any kind. 
At the present time, no date has been set 
for this hearing. In the brief above re- 
ferred to, the following statement is made: 

The American Library Association and 
its members recognize the educational value 
of the local bookstore. Libraries and book- 
stores are mutually beneficial, and libraries 
desire to see the bookstores in their own city 
prosper. All conditions being equal, libra- 
ries would prefer to purchase books of their 
local book dealer, but it would not be in the 
public interest for libraries to purchase books 


at prices which will in effect provide an in- 
direct subsidy to the dealer. 
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The 25 per cent discount limitation is to 
be found in the code of the trade book pub- 
lishers. By “trade book” is meant all 
books which are not specials of one kind 
or another. There are a number of other 
codes representing these special types of 
books, such as the Bible, textbooks, plays, 
et cetera. Since they are not affected by 
the code above referred to, the committee 


has inserted the following paragraph in its 
brief: 


REFERENCE TO OTHER CopEs 


Specific mention is made here of the codes 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers and the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation. This is because most of the business 
of American libraries is concerned with these 
two associations. The members of the 
American Library Association, however, 
wish to record here their opposition to any 
limitation of discount in library sales by any 
other group of publishers who may have 
diawn up a separate code from those above 
referred to. 


Before reaching a decision on the policy 
of the committee, a number of publishers, 
jobbers, booksellers, and librarians were 
interviewed and these interviews have been 
continued from last summer to the present 
time. All letters received from any mem- 
ber of the Association have been given full 
consideration. While the committee has 
not had the benefit of a resolution of the 
membership at large to strengthen its posi- 
tion, it believes that its stand is repre- 
sentative of the best library advice that 
can be obtained. 


MIANAN 


Library Publication Honored 
Tue book, Popular libraries of the 


world, consisting of articles written by 
library authorities in each of forty-eight 
principal countries, has been chosen as one 


of the fifty best books of the year by a 
committee of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. Arthur E. Bostwick, ]j- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library, is 
the editor of the book which was published | 
by the American Library Association. 


SIN 
What a Public Library Means 


Av tHe suggestion of Mrs. Carroll 
Paul, trustee of the Marquette ( Mich.) 
Public Library, an article from one of the 
A. L. A. publicity scrapbooks entitled, 
“Educator Tells Important Part Libra- 
ries Play,” has been mimeographed for free 
distribution to trustees or librarians look- 
ing for talking points in favor of a public 
library. In Mrs. Paul’s opinion, the 
article sums up admirably many important 
reasons why a public library is a commu- 
nity necessity. 

Copies of the article may be obtained 
without charge from the Publicity De 
partment, American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The publicity scrapbooks in which Mrs. 
Paul found the above article may be bor- 
rowed at any time from the A. L. A 
Publicity Department for the cost of trans- 
portation. Examples of general, branch, 
county, and state-wide publicity are illus- 
trated in the scrapbook collection. 


InN 
Stuttgart Library Established 


Tue George Washington Memorial 
Library has been established in Stuttgart, 
Germany, through the efforts of the Ameti- 
can consul general, Leon Dominian. 


Ernest Marx, the librarian, will appreciate 
receiving gifts of duplicates and publica 
tions of universities and other institutions 
of higher education. 
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International Aspects of Children’s 
Reading, 


By HELEN MARTIN 
Chief Instructor in Children’s Work, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


HE year 1933 commemorates the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of service to children in large public 
libraries of the United States. Due to 
the generosity of Andrew Carnegie and 
the awakening interest of municipalities, 
the inadequate but active Sunday School 
libraries of the nineties were gradually re- 
placed by attractive rooms in fine build- 
ings where boys and girls, through the 
sympathetic knowledge of the children’s 
librarians, were led from an enthusiasm 
for Henty and “Pansy” to an acquaintance 
with Scott and Dickens. The school li- 
brary, which developed about the same 
time, through its accessibility and high 
ideals, has also made its contribution to 
educational and community life. Today 
the idea of library service has radiated 
from the cities to the towns, and even 
mountain villages and isolated farms have 
been touched with new life through con- 
tact with books. Thus these two insti- 
tutions have been important agencies in 
creating a new conception of, and enthu- 
siaam for, reading, not only in the Ameri- 
can boy and girl, but also in the foreign 
child in his adaptation to new surround- 
ings, a new life. 





Delivered at the joint gating of the School 
ties Section and the Section for Library Work 
with Children at the Chicago conference. 
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It is perhaps significant that the chil- 
dren’s library movement developed in 
1898. ‘That year marked, as it were, the 
end of an old and the beginning of a new 
era in our national life. The Spanish 
American War came to an end; a colonial 
empire was ours almost over night; we 
stepped forth in a new role—a world 
power. The country turned with equal 
intensity from the fever of war to the 
problems of peace. Industry, transporta- 
tion, communication developed rapidly; 
factories, electric street cars, horseless car- 
riages, curious air gliders and even 
““nickleodeons” became more and more 
woven into the everyday pattern of our 
social life. Education under the intellec- 
tual leadership of John Dewey and his 
followers became a vital, living thing, 
with a growing appeal to young America. 

A similar quickening of interest in the 
child became apparent on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Library service to children, 
at first scarcely recognizable as such, made 
its appearance. Schools, also, saw the 
possibilities of books in classrooms as a 
means of directing, a little more closely, 
the voluntary reading of children. It must 
be remembered, however, that a library 
as a laboratory of the school practically 
does not exist abroad in our sense of the 
word. 
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First READING Rooms 


Inasmuch as the library ideal has be- 
come somewhat international in character, 
it may not be amiss to trace this develop- 
ment in certain nations of northern Europe 
which it was my privilege to visit about 
fifteen months ago. In Germany the li- 
brary in the school appeared about 1900, 
although official recognition of its place 
in the educational scheme was not accorded 
until more than twenty-five years later. 
The first reading rooms for children were 
opened by private organizations between 
the years 1909 and 1912. The Scandi- 
navian countries, however, seem to be 
among the first to recognize the possibil- 
ities of children’s work as a part of the 
public library. Sweden in 1907 sent Dr. 
Palmgren on a government grant to the 
United States to ascertain how best the 
American institution could be transplanted 
to Swedish soil. Norway encouraged 
students to secure their training in our 
library schools; from Denmark came a 
representative who at present has been 
able not only to present the idea graphi- 
cally in the Copenhagen library, but also 
has been responsible for unusually con- 
structive and far-visioned national legisla- 
tion. 

The chaotic years of the World War 
halted abruptly many carefully laid munic- 
ipal and state plans. With the coming of 
peace two nations were brought to a 
realization of the possibilities of books as 
therapeutic agents. In France the chil- 
dren of Soissons smiled again when they 
looked at the picture books and read the 
fairy tales in the attractive library bar- 
racks, erected by the American Committee 
for Devestated France, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Jessie Carson. In 1920 
through the efforts of Mrs. Arthur Grif- 
fiths and other friends on this side of the 


water, and with the enthusiastic codpera- 
tion of Mlle Cartier, who had been greatly | 
impressed while on a visit to the United | 
States with the possibilities of this work, 
there was opened in Belgium, in the city of | 
Brussels, a children’s room, called | 
“L’Heure Joyeuse,” later duplicated ip 
Paris. ‘These centers have so effectively 
proved their usefulness that they are now 
supported by municipal funds. 


HoLianp’s Park LIBRARIES 


Library service for children from 1920 
on assumes an increasingly important role, 
In Great Britain the example set earlier 
by Cardiff in Wales was followed and 
elaborated in such communities as Croy- 
don, Manchester, Glasgow, and Leeds. 
County service, exemplified so admirably 
in Kent and Lancashire, due to the sup- 
port of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust and a fine county library law, began 
to reach many a rural child. In 1923 
Germany opened many children’s rooms; 
Munich at present has fourteen; Berlin, 
thirty lending libraries and twenty-one 
reading rooms; Leipzig, two reading 
rooms; and Frankfurt-on-Main, four. 
Holland, due to the ceaseless energy of 
that inspired pioneer, the late Saskia 
Lobo, and other workers, one of whom was 
trained in the States, has in such cities as 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague, 
well organized systems of children’s and 
school library service ; in fact, one of their 
innovations, the park libraries, especially 
the unusual one in the Zoological Garden 
in Amsterdam, might be copied to good 
effect on this side. In Hungary the Buda 
pest Public Library with its twelve 
branches has six with separate children’s 
rooms. 


Czechoslovakia, in spite of a far 
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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS 


reaching national library law, has, as a 
result of the depression, only one children’s 
room of any consequence and importance, 
and this is in the handsome, modern public 
library of Prague. Russia considers the 
two agencies, children’s and school libra- 
ries, essential for the education of her mil- 
lions of children of some two hundred 
nationalities in the diffusion of the Marx- 
ian ideology, as the thirty children’s rooms 
in Moscow and twenty in Leningrad 
testify. Austria and Switzerland have em- 
phasized the school library, which in the 
latter country has achieved such a high 
degree of perfection that no children’s li- 
brary service was contemplated until 
recently. In Poland, although an experi- 
mental children’s room has been estab- 
lished in Warsaw, the movement has been 
given national recognition, for the chil- 
dren’s librarian of the latter city is a mem- 
ber of the committee on library service 
which forms an important part of the 
national ministry of education. Other 
countries are slowly awakening to the im- 
portance of this work; Italy, Mexico, 
Uruguay, to mention three. 

This brief summary may be sufficient to 
show how the library as a source for the 
distribution of voluntary reading to chil- 
dren has grown. Certain forces and cir- 
cumstances, similar in many nations, have 
been responsible for its comparatively 
rapid diffusion; among these are commu- 
nication, educational method, exchange 
students, and the need of educating the 
masses. While the idea of a children’s li- 
brary to a certain extent originated in the 
United States, due primarily to our need 
to reach large numbers of children, each 
nation has adapted the institution to its 
own traditions and ideals. 

As nations have progressed, the impor- 
tance of reading for all classes has grown; 
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at first the school, in more or less palatable 
fashion, taught the technique of reading; 
the home, its pleasures. The children’s 
and school library supplemented the lat- 
ter, and provided a means by which not 
only the natural born reader found the 
volumes of his choice, but also the indiffer- 
ent reader was attracted. Thus the second 
aspect of the subject of which I wish to 
speak is that of reading guidance, and the 
various methods which have been devel- 
oped on both sides of the Atlantic. 


STORYTELLING AND CLUBS 


Storytelling knows no native heath. 
This effective means of reaching large 
groups of children can be found in Oslo, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Helsingfors. In 
Munich boys and girls listen as eagerly 
to stories as they do in Warsaw and Mos- 
cow. Clubs, too, are sponsored by many 
libraries, the majority of which are read- 
ing clubs, as evidenced by those in Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 
I do not know, however, whether any Eu- 
ropean child would be quite so optimistic 
about their value as an American boy, who, 
in my presence, once informed a prospec- 
tive victim: “The idea of this club is to 
give you what you wouldn’t get anywhere 
else.” Many clubs, on the other hand, 
are dramatic, especially those in Germany 
and Czechoslovakia, in which country the 
marionette reigns supreme. Again, others 
are linked with vacation contests, seen in 
their most elaborate form in Moscow. In 
this city successful competitors may secure 
rewards ranging all the way from publica- 
tion of their essays to a pair of snow-shoes, 
a radio, a home library, or even a trip to 
some famous industrial center, as Dnie- 
prstroi, at the government’s expense. 

The third method of reading guidance, 
although far less widespread, is that of 
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instruction in the use of books and libra- 
ries. In Leeds and Fulham, to mention 
only two English communities, thousands 
of children come to the library on school 
time for this purpose; in Brussels, at one 
of the branches of L’Heure Joyeuse, an 
elaborate course is given. 

Again, there are two visual means, 
namely, printed lists and posters, which 
have a great appeal to European children. 
These vary all the way from the lifeless 
printed catalogs from which the children 
of Stuttgart select their books to the gay 
reading lists on many subjects distributed 
to the children of Stockholm, Croydon, 
and Leeds. In Paris, the children en- 
rolled at L’Heure Joyeuse not only 
make their own lists, but also prepare 
their own posters, for here the organiza- 
tion is somewhat of the self-governing 
type. Bulletins, with their exhibit of 
books beneath, may be found as far north 
as Oslo, and as far east as Warsaw. You 
do not need to know the language to learn 
that fairy tales, aviation and adventure 
stories are popular. In Moscow you would 
find fastened on the whitewashed walls of 
the children’s rooms red streamers bear- 
ing the stirring words of Lenin or Stalin 
on the importance of books and reading. 


Buy Avipty 1n Russia 


Europe has not been slow to realize that 
the real stimulus toward voluntary read- 
ing begins in the home, and to a less extent 
in the school. Thus exhibits to interest 
parents and teachers in regard to suitable 
purchases for holiday gifts have been pre- 
pared in such cities as Manchester and 
Berne. In Amsterdam, about a year ago, 
a national exposition, called “Mother and 
Child,” contained a large booth in charge 
of children’s and school librarians to show 
the best in current Dutch books, their his- 





torical development, as well as many 
volumes on children’s reading in several 
languages for adult use. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics needs no such 
means to stimulate such a desire, for 9 
avidly do both adults and children buy 
these vivid, arresting, paper covered book- 
lets, that editions of sixty thousand are out 
of print within a few months. In fact, 
due to the scarcity of paper, there are often 
only enough copies for the libraries, and 
the examples seen in the bookstore win- 
dows are merely for display. 

The development of library service to 
children in this country was coincident 
with a sudden renaissance in children’s 
literature. Its early beginnings, repre- 
sented by the work of Louisa Alcott, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, and later Mary 
Mapes Dodge, had suffered, due to the 
vogue for the sentimental pietistic tale, a 
lapse. The late nineties witnessed the ap- 
pearance of the fine animal tales of Ernest 
Thompson Seton, the wholesome stories 
of home life by Kate Douglas Wiggin, the 
revival of interest in the fairy tale due to 
the genius of the pen and brush of Howard 
Pyle, and, finally, the emergence of the 
scientifically sound informational book. 

Curiously enough this same historical 
development is paralleled in several Eu- 
ropean nations. In England there came 
during the sixties that brilliant constella- 
tion, Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s adventures 
in Wonderland ; twenty years later Treas- 
ure Island, while in the early nineteen 
hundreds, Andrew Lang with his rainbow- 
hued fairy tale volumes, Kenneth Grahame 
with his poetical animal fantasy, Wind in 
the willows, and Barrie with Peter Pan 
in Kensington gardens, must be mentioned. 
Rudyard Kipling in his Jungle book and 
Just so stories amazed the literary world 
by his versatility in writing for children. 
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Arthur Rackham and Leslie Brooke re- 
yivified the old tales with brush and 
palette, and contributed to the beauty and 
charm of the modern illustrated book. 


LITERARY REVOLUTION IN GERMANY 


In Germany, at the same time, children’s 
books were undergoing a change; Hein- 
rich Wolgast, a teacher in Hamburg, 
almost at one stroke produced a literary 
revolution. His stirring words in 1896 
regarding the vapidity and sentimentality 
of the current output resulted in the crea- 
tion of the National Commission for the 
Examination of Children’s Literature, 
which today has more than two hundred 
branches. Switzerland, a few years later, 
organized a similar committee, the Swiss 
Commission on Children’s Reading, which 
has been unusually active in the German 
speaking cantons in encouraging authors 
to write for children. It has also been 
instrumental in the production of inex- 
pensive booklets in an effort to counteract 
the cheap and sensational literature of the 
newsstands. 

Such facts as these may well cause us to 
ponder. Did the sudden rise come as the 
result of the discovery that the existing 
literature was inadequate for the newer 
educational and social order? Did the 
children’s library develop as the conse- 
quence of the change in educational 
method? Was the sudden outburst in 
children’s literature due to the fact that 
authors saw in the recently established 
children’s libraries a new source for the 
distribution of their wares? Such ques- 
tions as these cannot be answered dogmat- 
ically, and it is perhaps sufficient to draw 
your attention to the fact that many move- 
ments in the interest of the child were 
initiated during the first decade of the 
twentieth century. 
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A second renaissance in children’s books 
followed the World War. In the United 
States this was exemplified by the enthu- 
siasm engendered by the John Newbery 
Medal, and the adoption of the idea for 
special children’s departments by many 
publishing houses. In European countries 
new authors turned their talents to writing 
for children; Marie Hamsun in Norway, 
N. van Hichtum in Holland, and Rose 
Fyleman in England. Even in France, 
that stalwart fortress of Ségur and Malot, 
such authors as the dramatist, Vildrac, and 
André Maurois have essayed this field. 
In some lands, as in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Germany, chil- 
dren’s books have been increasingly used 
for propaganda. Even in the southern 
part of Belgium—which previously read 
only the French output—the new socialist 
press has begun within the last few years 
to provide books for the children of the 
workers. 


INTERNATIONAL FAVORITES 


While to a certain extent the literature 
has necessarily followed national patterns, 
there have appeared from time to time 
certain titles which through the medium 
of translation have become universal in 
appeal. Switzerland gave us the well be- 
loved Heidi; Sweden, Wonderful ad- 
ventures of Nils; Denmark, Andersen’s 
Fairy tales; Italy, Pinocchio; and France, 
Twenty thousand leagues under the sea. 
From the English speaking nations such 
stories as Treasure Island and Little 
women have found their way into the 
hands of foreign children. Today, with 
quickened means of communication, au- 
thors have seen their work made available 
within a short time in many lands. The 
Story of Dr. Dolittle and Winnie-the- 
pooh have achieved international popular- 
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ity, while the German Emil and the 
detectives has brought a chuckle in four- 
teen languages. 


Most Porputar SuBJECTS 


Books such as these, due to certain char- 
acteristics, have achieved universal recog- 
nition. Can such be said of the various 
types of reading, irrespective of title? Do 
reading preferences have an international 
aspect? Imaginative literature, as rep- 
resented by fairy tales, myths, and legends, 
are approximately as popular in Great 
Britain, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries as a generation ago; taken as a 
whole, however, they have suffered a 
slight eclipse by the rising enthusiasm for 
technical material. Travel, in the non- 
fiction field, appears to have exchanged 
places with the fairy tale. Nature and 
science, as would be expected, are increas- 
ing in importance and popularity, as bet- 
ter and more authoritative volumes 
appear. Poetry, art, and even biography 
are the least interesting to the majority of 
European children. In the field of fiction, 
with boys and to a less extent with girls, 
the adventure tale, both on land and sea, 
depending on the geographical location 
of the specific nation, stands in first place, 
with animal stories popular in all countries 
except the Scandinavian lands. With 
girls, enthusiasm for the home, school, and 
romantic story seems to be about equally 
divided. It might be of interest to men- 
tion in passing that in none of the coun- 
tries visited was the story of children in 
other lands popular. Is this due to the 
fact that we have become a melting pot 
for many nations? 

Much as I should like, it is impossible to 
discuss other international aspects of 
children’s reading, such as book produc- 
tion and book illustration, or that equally 


important subject, magazine reading. But 
before concluding I should like to indi- 
cate certain movements which, although 
of recent origin, are likely to be interna- 
tional in scope. In the first place, due to 
the need of more intelligent evaluation of 
children’s interests and greater efficiency 
in book production, there is a definite 
trend toward scientific research. Ger- 
many is perhaps the leader in this regard, 
as her many excellent monographs, the 
work of book publishers and _ teachers, 
testify. Austria, also, through the careful 
work of the famous psychologist, Dr. 
Charlotte Biihler, has presented unusual 
findings on fairy tales; Great Britain has 
done much through her libraries; Swit- 
zerland and Belgium have concentrated 
on the relation of reading to the other 
leisure time activities of children; Poland 
through the School of Social Service under 
the direction of Madame Radlinska has 
made valuable contributions. Russia 
maintains an Institute of Children’s Read- 
ing, one of the purposes of which is to 
bring author, illustrator, librarian, pub- 
lisher, and child together, in an effort to 
produce books which will have a definite 
appeal to the young Soviets. 

Another development is the recognition 
of the need for, and the growth of, serv- 
ice to adolescents in public libraries. I 
wish you might see the busy intermediate 
department of one of the branches in the 
Budapest library, or the attractive room in 
Stockholm, or the new alcove in the largest 


branch in Copenhagen. In Russia, how- 


ever, the establishment of this service is 
dependent on the decision of the branch 
librarian. 

The third point I wish to emphasize is 
the wider adoption of Children’s Book 
Week as an admirable means of present- 
ing to the public the importance of chil- 
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dren’s reading. This movement, which 
originated in this country some fifteen 
years ago, was first, I believe, copied in 
Germany, later in Norway. England and 
Holland sponsored it last year, and this 
fall Sweden inaugurates the idea. In 
France, due to the interest of an organi- 
zation headed by the energetic Countess 
de Pange, a prize, similar to the Newbery 
Medal, is now annually awarded for the 
best children’s book of the year. 

Last, but not least, are the increasing 
number of organizations concerned with 
the education and welfare of children 
which are recognizing the importance of 
books and reading. In Switzerland that 
national institution, Pro Juventute, which 
provides for underprivileged children 
everything from medical care to soup and 
skis, has now a department for reading; 
in Hungary the Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation exercises great power in book pro- 
duction; in Czechoslovakia the Masaryk 
Institute has done much for children’s 
literature; in Great Britain, the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs and the 
National Council of Girls’ Clubs, as well 
as the British Broadcasting Company; in 
Germany, such centers as the School of the 
People in Bavaria, and the Institute of 
International Pedagogy in Mainz; in 
Austria, the Junior Red Cross by its inex- 
pensive books and excellent magazine. 
These are but a few of the many organiza- 
tions which might be mentioned, but they 
may serve to give a picture of the extent 
to which the reading of children has be- 
come a national concern. 

The American Library Association for 
many years has taken an active part in the 
international aspect of library service; in 
1926 visitors from many lands traveled to 
the Fiftieth Annual Conference to ex- 
change ideas and discuss common prob- 
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lems. Due to the remarkable vision of 
Miss Bogle—whose death is something to 
which we can never reconcile ourselves— 
library service to children gradually as- 
sumed an international aspect, a develop- 
ment to which the Section for Library 
Work with Children contributed mate- 
rially through its Committee on Foreign 
Books. The reports of this committee 
have been of great value in interpreting 
for the membership international trends. 
In 1929 the work of American children’s 
and school librarians was included in the 
international exhibits held in Rome and at 
the World Education Conference in 
Geneva, for which a representative col- 
lection of children’s books from the states 
was displayed. The latter now forms 
part of a large collection from thirty- 
seven nations housed at the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva. 


Lookinc AHEAD 


This year, at the Century of Progress 
conference, the Association has again 
stressed the international point of view. 
This is evidenced in two ways, by the 
publication of the volume, Popular libra- 
ries of the world with contributions from 
more than forty nations, and from the 
personal side, by the presence of represent- 
atives from many important countries 
who have come to give us their conception 
of the role of the library in the social life 
of the times. Is it too much to hope that 
some five years hence as many school and 
children’s librarians as leaders in the adult 
field will be sent by foreign nations to 
such a conference as this? Can we not 
look forward possibly to the not too distant 
future when there might even be a section 
on library service for children as a part of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations ? 
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But since this may be too Utopian a 
dream, in what ways may each of us con- 
tribute to the growing movement of inter- 
nationalism in children’s reading? First, 
by an acquaintance with professional 
periodicals, especially those from England, 
for discussion of problems of administra- 
tion, book selection, and reading guidance ; 
secondly, by familiarity with the research 
studies at present available in English. 
May I suggest that if any of you have 
a knowledge of French, German, or 
Polish, here lies a direct avenue for par- 
ticipation? In the third place, by keeping 
a close watch in regard to trends in Euro- 
pean children’s books, especially by direct 
contact with that unique publication, 
Children’s books and international good 
will, published by the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva, as well 
as the reports of the committees of the 
section, already mentioned, and the 
various lists which appear from time to 
time in the Booflist. In such ways as these 
we can enlarge our vision, stimulate our 
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own work, and make contributions to the 
solution of common problems. 

We as children’s and school librarians, 
are members of a profession with a mem- 
bership of over two thousand. In Euro. 
pean nations there is already a small but 
active group, and this number, as new 
nations inaugurate library service to chil- 
dren, will grow. The sources for the distri- 
bution of reading, the methods of reading 
guidance, the reading preferences as 
represented by types and titles are much the 
same in various countries. On our shoul- 
ders lies the responsibility in large measure 
of passing on to the boys and girls under 
our care a sense of world union. In 
these days, with the unfortunate return, 
temporarily let us hope, to the narrowing 
bonds of nationalism, let us seek to bring 
about a revival of international attitudes; 
let us forget national prejudices, and hope 
that through our efforts the margin of 
the world of distrust and misunderstand- 
ing, to paraphrase a famous poet, “will 
fade forever and forever as we move.” 
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Methods of Measuring Results 


and Informing the Community 


By ELIZABETH M. SMITH 
Chairman, A. L. A. Publicity Committee 


L. fear that my title may mislead 
you I want to say at the outset that I have 
done nothing more than to make an at- 
tempt at orientation, and to suggest briefly 
by way of summary some of the methods 
available to us with existing materials to 
make publicity for support effective. 

To begin with an historical back- 
ground, I remind you of a paper, “The 
Basis of Support for Public Library 
Work,” presented by Franklin F. Hopper 
at the Pasadena conference in 1911. In 
his paper, Mr. Hopper proved a true 
prophet of the present situation, and a 
critic, like Professor Leland in his Library 
Quarterly article, October, 1932, of our 
methods of budget making and of testing 
and measuring results. ‘The principles,” 
Mr. Hopper said, “which govern the 
amount of money libraries are justified in 
expecting for their maintenance have re- 
ceived little systematic investigation.” 
And also, “It is to be feared that few 
library budgets would stand analysis from 
the point of view of an experienced busi- 
ness man.” 

Two factors acting today have lent 
emphasis to these remarks. Taxpayers’ 
associations are questioning every dollar 
spent and even challenging our claim to 





Part of a discussion of publicity for support held at 

the Publicity Institute in connection with the Fifty- 

Annual Conference of the American Library 
iation. 
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be considered an essential governmental 
service, and governmental research has 
developed techniques for measuring social 
values and discovering costs. An attack 
on the library will probably cease presently, 
when the depression is over, but govern- 
mental research is certain to have an in- 
creasing influence on our future, an in- 
fluence which will grow as the expert’s 
point of view penetrates government more 
and more, as it is bound to do. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that we know what ad- 
vice sociologists and governmental experts 
like William L. Bailey (notably in the 
Supplement to Illinois Libraries, October, 
1928, and in the A. L. A. Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1933), Ridley and Nolting (in 
Public Management, April, 1933), and 
Simeon E. Leland (in the Library Quar- 
terly, October, 1932) have to give us, and 
that we understand the vocabulary, 
methods, and point of view of governmen- 
tal research. I have found helpful Grif- 
fith, Current municipal problems (Hough- 
ton, 1933) particularly chapters two and 
five on “Approach to Municipal Problems” 
and “Municipal Measurements.” Our 
weaknesses have in the present crisis con- 
founded us and put us in a mood to ac- 
celerate the pace at which we are moving 
toward scientific methods of appraisal of 
a library’s work and needs. 
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To return to Mr. Hopper and his basis 
of support, he said prophetically in 1911: 
“Our position will never be without danger 
until every one in the community takes 
for granted the value of the public library, 
and the first importance of its support, as 
he does the public schools,” and his sug- 
gestions of things to be proved are valu- 
able because they are made with the tax- 
paying citizen in mind—for example, that 
the library is an important factor in pub- 
lic education, that it is an economy in the 
ownership and care of books, that business 
and trades derive value from it. He 
stresses the need of comparing the costs 
of our library with others in the same 
section of the country (and for that, 
uniform statistics), of determining a per 
capita cost standard, and of weighing not 
only total costs but the costs of different 
departments. He speaks of the value of 
tables and diagrams. His remarks alto- 
gether are, as you see, a good point of de- 
parture for what I have to say. 

We have moved in the direction Mr. 
Hopper indicated, though slowly. The 
A. L. A. made a great forward step when 
it formulated rules for keeping and com- 
piling statistics, particularly of use and 
cost. Since then we have been able with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy to make 
comparisons between libraries, an oppor- 
tunity of which use has been made in com- 
piling the valuable comparative statistics 
which appear with more or less regularity 
in the Library Journal or the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. I have in mind particularly the 
compilations in the Bulletin for May, 
1933, where 44 libraries in cities with popu- 
lations of over 200,000 are arranged in a 
way to give information quickly on their 
relative positions as to circulation and cir- 


culation per capita, expenditures and ex- 
penditures per capita, expenditures per 
volume circulated, and other factors. 

Incidentally, I may say that the tables 
show strikingly the inequalities of which 
our critics complain. ‘Toward the setting 
up of standards of which these tables so 
thoroughly show the need, some progress 
has been made. Without them, of course, 
our comparisons lack the force of convic- 
tion. With the word “standards” there 
come first to mind naturally, those three 
simple but effective ones advanced by the 
A. L. A. in 1921 (per capita income, per 
capita circulation and per cent of popv- 
lation who are borrowers) which have 
been used again and again throughout the 
country for testing service. So in these 
standards, recently revised and somewhat 
further developed, we now have a simple 
but useful measure, one that appropriating 
bodies will respect, by which adequate 
support can be measured and accomplish- 
ment judged as far as it rests in per capita 
circulation, per cent of non-fiction circu- 
lation, and per cent of the population on 
the borrowers’ lists. 


WIscoNnsIN STANDARDS 


The two most ambitious efforts to set 
up standards of judgment of a public 
library’s performance have been made by 
the state library commissions in Wisconsin 
and New York. The incentive to the 
Wisconsin plan was a “Better Cities Con- 
test,” for which a library schedule was 
worked out by the library commission. 
This was subsequently revised for the 
American Legion survey in 1930 and is 
printed in full—one hundred and forty 
odd questions—in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, January, 1930. These questions 
taken together give an excellent oppor- 
tunity to any library to weigh its own 
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equipment, resources, and accomplish- 
ments at the points which a state library 
commission after much experience and 
careful thought has listed as important. 


State Score Carp oF VALUE 


Strangely the New York standards have 
been little referred to in library literature. 
They mark the first extensive application 
of the new scoring method of the social 
sciences to public libraries. They are 
given in full in New York Libraries, 
August, 1931. The immediate occasion 
for their formulation was the adoption of 
acompulsory certification scheme for libra- 
rians and library assistants. It was neces- 
sary, in order to carry this scheme into 
effect, to specify qualifications for head li- 
brarians in libraries of various classes and 
to specify the minimum number of trained 
assistants. Libraries had to be classified 
and specifications set up for each class. 
The results took shape in specifications for 
sixteen different classes of libraries (di- 
vided primarily by population of area 
served) and in a rating score for each 
itm. Two facts in the New York 
scheme mark it off from other weigh- 
ing methods previously used by libraries. 
In the first place it sets up differing 
standards for each of sixteen different 
classes, taking cognizance of the fact 
that size alters practically every fac- 
tor of judgment. In the second place it 
expresses valuation in terms of figures, 
provides in other words a scoring card or 
measuring stick, which with the help of 
the accompanying explanation can be used 
by any public library. The New York 
scheme was frankly experimental. Now 
after three years of operation we can begin 
to judge it by results, which, in spite of 
its many recognized faults, are from the 
standpoint of the library extension divi- 


sion and of most of the libraries in the 
state which have made themselves vocal 
on the subject, good. Other state library 
commissions, it seems to me, can well use 
it as a basis for setting up similar standards 
and scoring sheets, and meanwhile indi- 
vidual libraries can profitably use it for 
self-valuation, if their geographical loca- 
tion introduces no radically different ele- 
ment. It is a rough measure, of course, 
and in particular is weak at marking 
quality. Used without reservations and as 
an end in itself, this scoring method, like 
any other (and more than any other to the 
degree that it deals more with imponder- 
ables), might prove in the last analysis to 
have done more harm than good. Any 
method that attempts rating has in it 
this same element of danger. There can 
be said for it, aside from the fact that it 
is practicable, based as it is on actual con- 
ditions among the best libraries of the 
state, that during a three year period it 
has been used on the whole as it was in- 
tended to be used, and has done a great 
deal to help libraries raise their standards 
and their income. A study of its workings 
will surely have to be made at some point 
in our progress toward essential stand- 
ardization. 


Cost Stupies IMpoRTANT 


The need of knowing standard unit 
costs for the various departments of a 
library’s work has been emphasized by 
both Mr. Hopper and Mr. Leland. Some 
cost studies have been made, and there 
has been some progress in working out 
techniques. Miss Mann, in her Jntro- 
duction to cataloging and the classifica- 
tion of books, gives a method for comput- 
ing costs for a library of 20,000 volumes, 
stating at the same time that few definite 
results have come from the attempts to 
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estimate the costs of cataloging a single 
book. Clara W. Herbert in her contri- 
bution “Personnel Requirements for 
Library Branches in Relation to Circula- 
tion” in the Library Quarterly, July, 
1933, reports on the size of staff and cost 
per volume circulated which were adopted 
as standard for the District of Columbia 
public library branches after a scientifically 
made study. For the library as a whole 
Thomson in his Reasonable budgets for 
public libraries has given us a useful and 
much quoted guide to relative costs of 
various items of expense—notably the per 
cent of total budget that should go to 
salaries and to books. 

For the most part, however, we are still 
quite astray when we attempt to assess 
the costs of various items of our library’s 
services because there are no standards. 
Arthur L. Bailey discovered this when he 
attempted to work out figures of unit costs 
in 1923. His tables, printed in Library 
Journal, March, 1923, show marked vari- 
ations among libraries in every item. 


Wuat Are Our OBJECTIVES? 


My title reads, “Measuring Results,” 
which should be interpreted to mean esti- 
mating the degree of success with which 
we are meeting our objectives. This goes 
beyond unit costs, though unit costs are 
a part of it and an important part for a tax 
levying body. Here we are again in a 
field of unknowns because when we begin 
to state our objectives we find on analysis 
that our motto, “The best reading for the 
greatest number at the least cost,” as a 
guide to conduct, proves to have many 
weaknesses. Carleton B. Joeckel in the 


A. L. A. Bulletin, February, 1933, called 
attention to the absence of a definite state- 
ment of purpose when he asked the ques- 
tion: “Has the public library a real plat- 


form—a definition of its purposes and of 
its vital necessity so brief and so simple 
that it will appeal to citizens and adminis. 
trators alike?” I might add, “and so def. 
inite that it can be used by librarians to 
decide what are essential services and what 
are not?” 


CoMMUNITY SURVEYS 


Before we can advance this definition 
of purpose we must know something more 
about what we are accomplishing now— 
what place we have in the community as 
a book and information supplying body, 
and, further, what the community of to- 
day lacks that we as a book and informa- 
tion supplying body can contribute. This 
calls for some thoroughgoing studies not 
only of the value of reading but of registra- 
tion lists and of readers and seekers after 
information both within and outside the 
library, so that we may know what a com- 
munity’s requirements are in books and 
information from books and the manner 
and degree in which they are satisfied by 
public libraries relative to other sources. 
Much more thorough and far-reaching 
surveys are required than those made from 
time to time by individual libraries in 
block studies for specific purposes, that is, 
in Cleveland, for service to the foreign 
born, and in geographical surveys of regis- 
tration lists for purposes of locating 
branches or planning for branch develop- 
ment (for example, the Providence and 
Wilmington surveys of a few years ago, 
both of which give suggestions to indi- 
vidual libraries of methods they might 
follow). 

Numerous studies of readers and read- 
ers’ interests are now going on. Most 
closely related to libraries are the work 
of Dr. William S. Gray, carried on in 
consultation with the A. L. A. Committee 
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on Adult Reading, and the studies of Dr. 
Douglas Waples. A preliminary report of 
Dr. Waples’ study of community reading 
in New York City appeared in the Library 
Quarterly, January, 1933. Dr. Waples 
in that article analyzes two New York 
City communities for their reading in- 
terests and sources of reading matter, re- 
lating them to the two New York public 
library branches which serve them. I 
might speak also of an attempt reported 
in the Library Quarterly of April, 1931, 
to relate children’s I. Q.s and school stand- 
ing to their use of the public library. All 
such studies are gradually accumulating 
material for formulating more definite 
statements of a public library’s objectives 
and for weighing its accomplishments, and 
perhaps more important still are develop- 
ing methods for future investigations. 
The outstanding deterring factors to a 
thoroughgoing study of community needs 
in relation to library service have been the 
related obstacles of lack of time and lack 
of money. It is beyond hope, and in fact 
beyond needs, that each individual library 
should undertake such a work. Studies of 
typical communities can be made, it is 
realized, that will establish principles to 
apply to all. Finally the opportunity has 
come through a grant to the Chicago Uni- 
versity Graduate Library School from the 
Carnegie Corporation to enter upon a 
public library administration project 
which, as outlined by Professor Waples in 
the Library Quarterly, October, 1933, 
will (1) define the social functions of the 
public library in typical communities; (2) 
determine the cost of public library opera- 
tions; and consequently (3) define the 
responsibilities of government to the 
library. The project is a direct result of 
the investigation and report made jointly 
in 1932 by a committee of the American 


Library Association and the Social 
Science Research Council. Cost ac- 
counting will be one of its principal divi- 
sions. 

This is looking toward the future. We 
cannot find help in our present diffi- 
culties from studies that are not yet under 
way. The appropriating bodies of the 
present will fortunately as a whole accept 
a less ambitious marshalling of proof of 
the essential nature of the public library’s 
services. It remains for us then to find in 
the facts already assembled those which 
will be most telling to our boards of esti- 
mate or city managers, or to our taxpayers’ 
associations. 


“SPREAD” OF SERVICE 


Appropriating bodies are primarily in- 
terested, as Professor Leland points out, 
in finding what the people want. There- 
fore, the “spread” of our service is a most 
important point. We may not serve all 
we should, or would like to serve, but our 
30 per cent of registration is impressive, 
especially when it is considered that in- 
cluded in the remaining 70 per cent are 
children too young to read, illiterates, 
members of a family who read books bor- 
rowed by other members, and children who 
read public library books through their 
classroom libraries. More families are 
served than by the public school system. 
An overwhelmingly greater number of 
families get direct service from the library 
than from health, fire, and police depart- 
ments, indispensable as these are as pre- 
ventives. 

If this does not make the library services 
seem indispensable, further questions will 
be asked: Who are the borrowers, and for 
what purposes do they borrow? Some 
libraries have classified their borrowers’ 
lists. For many libraries this is not prac- 
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tical because of their bulk. Others have 
classified the borrowers who came to the 
library on certain days, or those whose 
names appeared on, let us say, the first 
hundred cards in each registration drawer, 
assuming that such selections give a rea- 
sonably accurate cross-section of the total 
list. Dr. Waples in his “Community 
Studies in Reading,” Library Quarterly, 
January, 1933, gives a table of the oc- 
cupational distribution of one thousand 
registrants in two New York public 
library branches. Ida F. Wright, in her 
chapter, “Measuring Results,” in Current 
problems in public library finance ex- 
plains how she got a readily obtainable an- 
swer to the two questions: ‘““Who are the 
borrowers?” and “What do they bor- 
row?” by recording and classifying the 
visitors to the library on a certain Monday 
in March. Racine is now in the midst 
of a study similarly conducted. Dr. 
Waples describes in his article just cited 
how he arrived at certain facts regarding 
what readers borrowed from the New 
York Public Library. Charles H. Comp- 
ton reported in the Library Journal, June 
15, 1928, some results of an investigation 
of the circulation of a selected list of 
classics in the St. Louis Public Library. 
A study was made by Pearl I. Field in the 
Henry E. Legler Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library of the amount of circula- 
tion over a period of six months of its en- 
tire collection of 50,000 volumes. I have 
cited these studies and investigations be- 
cause they produce facts useful with ap- 
propriating bodies and simple enough to 
be made by any library. They all dis- 
close, as undoubtedly a study of any good 
library would, that there are persons in 
every literate class who are doing worth 
while reading through the public library, 
and that the public library is used by 


people of every occupation in the com- 
munity. We thought once that this was 
not in need of proof to either a taxpayers’ 
association or an appropriating body, but 
we have learned now to take nothing for 
granted. 


RELATIONS WITH GROUPS 


What a library does for other organi- 
zations in the city is important to a city 
administration. The fact that it cannot 
be translated into figures does not detract 
from the impressiveness of a picture such 
as Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick drew in the 
supplement to his annual report for 1923- 
24, “Group Service in the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library.” 

Professor Bailey in his article “The 
Library via the Community,” Illinois Li- 
braries, October, 1928, places schools first 
among the community indispensables. An 
interesting and important figure, there- 
fore, is that found by Professor Waples 
in New York City of the large proportion 
of adult library users (60 per cent in Ford- 
ham Branch, 40 per cent in Seward Park 
Branch) who are young students. The 
number of teachers using the public li- 
braries for materials for classroom work 
is another index of the worth of the public 
library to the public schools. Having 
so-called “teachers’ privilege” cards per- 
forms, among other services, that of telling 
us definitely just how many teachers use 
the library in their work and just how 
much they use it. 

Whereas politicians are impressed with 
the widespread use of a public library, busi- 
ness members of taxpayers’ associations may 
want to have more material proof of the 
value of the library to the taxpayer. They 
cannot and probably do not expect to see 
results in dollars and cents from an insti 
tution which deals with such intangibles as 
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character building and habit forming, and 
they are probably fair enough and com- 
prehending enough to appreciate that in a 
business such as ours we cannot often trace 
the benefits of individual services we may 
have performed. But they are impressed 
by such instances as we are occasionally 
able to give, for example that of the busi- 
ness man cited in the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary annual report for 1932, who was 
saved from purchasing a worthless en- 
cyclopedia by advice the library gave him. 
We can probably all find in our archives 
cases where important business decisions 
were made through information obtained 
from the library. We can also call atten- 
tion to what would have been the cost to 
the citizens of buying all the books they 
borrowed, or to the economy involved in 
cooperative ownership of expensive refer- 
ence books. 

Comparisons of per capita costs and use 
as shown by circulation are always helpful, 
whether they are with standards such as 
those set by the American Library Asso- 
ciation or with statistics of other libraries 
in cities with which appropriating bodies 
or taxpayers’ associations believe their own 
cities are comparable. 


SeLF-CoMPARISONS EFFECTIVE 


Self-comparisons, particularly in these 
days of rapid growth, make excellent prop- 
aganda against appropriation cuts, or for 
increases. It is a simple matter to com- 
pile a table showing percentage increases 
in registration, circulation, and non-fiction 
circulation, as measured against increases 
in appropriation per capita, population, 
assessed valuation, and appropriations for 
other departments. Increases over a 
period of years in the number of reference 
questions answered evidence a library’s in- 
creasing usefulness, although as has often 


been pointed out in discussions on refer- 
ence costs, the number of questions an- 


swered is a very imperfect gauge of the 
work done. 


RATING THE COMMITTEE 


When we have done our best to weigh 
and measure, when we shall have perfected 
our studies of the library, as seen from 
within and without, we shall still be far 
from being able to express in figures the 
measure of a library’s worth. This will 
always be our dilemma when we try to 
meet the challenge of the governmental 
research worker or the taxpayer. We shall 
have to say frankly that there are many 
imponderables in our field, that we cannot 
weigh the results of the discriminating and 
sympathetic fitting of the book to the 
reader, even though we may learn how to 
test within limits the balance and quality 
of the book collection. Imponderables 
exist in other fields also—in education, for 
instance—but there one can to a degree 
measure results by testing the child. In 
our field there is no means to be discovered 
of testing our readers. Possibly the ulti- 
mate test may be the rating of our com- 
munity as a whole, because we surely have 
the opportunity to influence it at every 
point. 

One more word about standards. They 
may begin by being goals, and end by being 
obstacles. That is especially true in a pro- 
fession like ours still in the experimental 
stage with its field not clearly defined. 
That is, however, not an argument for dis- 
carding them. It is an argument for 
safeguarding ourselves all along the way, 
among ourselves, with the taxpayer, with 
the governmental expert. We ought to 


fix in all minds the conviction that as a 
profession we are young and growing, and 
like the young and growing must change 
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the measure of our garments from time to 
time. 

All that I have said so far has borne on 
getting the facts and on the kinds of facts 


to use. I shall speak only briefly about 
methods of “informing the commu- 
nity.” This is because the two talks of 


this afternoon, combined with the new 
publication, priceless for our present pur- 
pose, Current problems in public library 
finance, will do all that I could possibly do 
with the whole afternoon to myself. I 
want, however, to make one or two points, 
and to mention one or two books and 
articles which I consider helpful. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF FIGURES 

First of all I wish to emphasize the 
importance of presenting figures in a way 
that makes their significance easy to see— 
not circulation figures in parallel columns 
only, but with their relation shown in per- 
centages of increase or decrease. And I 
particularly want to speak of the value of 
graphs. 

If we can put our facts into a graph 
which is striking enough to catch the eye 
and simple enough to be understood in 
passing, and if we put the graph where 
everyone can see it, our point is made and 
is worth a hundred pages of argument. 
No one here needs an introduction to Miss 
Wright’s excellent article on graphs in 
Current problems. There cannot be a 
better example of the right use of her ma- 
terials than the series of graphs with brief 
accompanying text which Nora Crimmins 
published last summer in a Chattanooga 
paper. ‘There we have the quickly told 
story placed conspicuously in what is un- 
questionably the supreme advertising me- 
dium, the newspaper. 


Know Your Lisrary WEEK 
Personal contact backed up by news- 


paper publicity ought to be invincible. A 
librarian of a library which is giving good 
service, who knows personally the city 
fathers, whose library staff has active mem- 
berships in civic and social welfare organi- 
zations throughout the city, and who js 
backed by a board of trustees of respected 
and prominent citizens, can, even with the 
imperfect facts of the library’s worth 
which are available today, make his 
point. 

There are more ways than one of becom- 
ing acquainted with the city fathers. Last 
spring the Albany Public Library tried 
with success the plan of holding a “Know 
Your Library Week” and inviting the 
mayor, the Board of Estimate, and the 
members of the Common Council to the 
opening night. Graphs, exhibits, and brief 
statements of the library’s service and 
needs were scattered about the building. 
Members of the staff escorted the guests 
in groups of four or five. With the help 
of the mayor we got a large representation. 
The trustees attended also, and a test of 
the value of the method was the statement 
of several trustees that they had never 
realized before how much the library did. 
Before ending this paragraph I want to 
call attention parenthetically to the article 
by Edward N. Greenman, “The Public 
Library and the Public Official,” in the 
Wilson Bulletin, January, 1933. It isa 
plea to libraries from a municipal research 
worker who knows a city’s requirements 
and a library’s facilities for meeting them 
to give more service to the city administra 
tion. Here is an opportunity to be of very 
direct use to the city government, and 
further to put into the hands of the ap- 
propriating bodies themselves one measure 
of a library’s value. 

Finally, to complete what I have to say, 
I want to refer to the bibliography ap 
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pended to Current problems, particularly 
to the reference given under the section 
head, “Community Relations and Pub- 
licity.” I need not remind you of the two 
books which relate publicity directly to 
public library problems, Wheeler, The li- 
brary and the community, and Ward, Pub- 
licity for public libraries. 1 want to men- 
tion Batten, The written word, whose 
hints on advertising style have very direct 
yalue to us. There is another book, again 
not written for librarians, which is worth 
our reading. It is Moehlman, Public 
school relations, particularly helpful for 
the distinctions it draws between proper 
form and content for reports to the ap- 
propriating body, the members of the 
organization itself, and the general pub- 
lic. One chapter, “Appraisal,” suggests 
methods of evaluating reports and other 
means used to establish proper relation- 
ships with one’s public. I should speak 
also of Public reporting, prepared by the 
National Committee on Municipal Re- 
porting, of which Mr. Clarence E. Ridley, 
our second speaker of the afternoon, was 
vice chairman. The annual report is, after 
all, the means designated by law to give 
information to our appropriating bodies, 
and we ought to regard it of importance 
to know what information should be in- 
cluded and how it can be presented most 


effectively. There is a section on the use 


of graphs, maps, and diagrams. Another 
brief statement of how to make facts 
graphic is the chapter, “Graphic Statis- 
tics,” in A. E. Buck’s Municipal finance. 

To summarize, beginning with what 
seems to be the first statement of a li- 
brary’s need to perfect its methods of meas- 
uring result——Mr. MHopper’s article 
written in 1911—I have traced our some- 
what slow travels to date in this direction, 
and have touched upon the present hopeful 
trends. I have tried to show what ma- 
terials are at present available for deter- 
mining standards of service and cost and 
for proving a library’s value. For lack of 
something more nearly perfect, we can 
work these harder in the present emer- 
gency. 

I have referred to a few things in print 
which may help a librarian to choose his 
media for presenting facts to the public 
and to make the most effective use of them. 
My final word might be a plea to keep up 
not only with one’s own professional litera- 
ture, but with the rapidly growing litera- 
ture in other fields that have more or less 
direct application to our own problems. 
Above all, I urge a flexible mind. In these 
ways we can avoid sidetracking our li- 
braries in this period of rapid development 
and change. 
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Scores of New Emergency Projects 
Under Way 


NFORMATION continues to pour 
into A. L. A. Headquarters about much 
needed work being done for and by li- 
braries with the aid of employees obtained 
through the civil works and public works 
administrations. 


In Larce City Lisrarigs 


The following outline of Newark 
(N. J.) Public Library projects under 
way or planned is given as an interesting 
example of how a large city library is 
taking advantage of present opportuni- 
ties : 


Main Library Projects 


Repair 
1. To mend and repair books. Two 
binders or persons skilled in hand work. 


Registrations 


2. To index registration rules and regu- 
lations. One general clerk or file clerk. 

3. To make occupation index of card 
holders. One first rate clerk. 

4. To rearrange 110,000 readers’ appli- 
cations by Code Filing System. One capable 
filing clerk. 


School and Children’s Work 


5. To give personal help to grade and 
high school pupils with library assignments; 
also to help with routine work. Three li- 
brarians or teachers. 


Information File 

6. To mount for preservation valuable 
newspaper clippings on local history. One 
skilled person, binder, or photographer. 


84 


Patent Room 


7. To supply help on patent reports for 
persons investigating subjects either in 
Patent Office reports or in bound volumes of 
newspapers. Also to act as guard. An in- 
telligent man, preferably with scientific 
background to act as information assistant. 


Fiction 
8. One man attendant with qualifications 
which would make him helpful in preserving 


discipline. He should be of good appearance, 
well mannered, intelligent, and discreet. 


First and Second Floor Corridors 


9g. Three guards. Preferably over thirty, 
capable of handling people, tactful in keep- 
ing order among children in the corridors, 
et cetera. 


Catalog 


10. To prepare list on cards of all old and 
rare books in library arranged by date of 
publication. One bibliographer, cataloger, 
or accurate stenographer. 

11. To make index cards for complete list 
of illustrations of New Jersey appearing in 
books, magazines, pamphlets. Two bibli- 
ographers; if not available, competent ste- 
nographers or typists. 


Art 


12. To classify a collection of printing 
specimens, many of them reproductions of 
early printing. One man or woman with 
knowledge of historical styles of topography, 
understanding of printing design essential. 


Lending 


13. To repair maps and pamphlets. A 
bookbinder or any one skilled in hand work. 
14. Index to current statistics. To pre 
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pare an inclusive card index to statistics of 
all kinds regularly appearing in Lending De- 
partment services, periodicals, government 
documents, trade association bulletins, et 
cetera, the records to be so handled that an- 
nual checking is possible and publication of 
the list as a handbook could be easily ar- 
ranged. A bibliographer, statistician, re- 
search worker, or editorial worker. (Accu- 
racy essential.) 

15. To examine and weed out-of-date 
books in each class and to recommend future 
purchases. Technical men, highly expert in 
special fields of technology, as, all fields of 
engineering, industrial chemistry, electricity, 
steel treating, et cetera. One in each of as 
many subjects as are represented among per- 
sons available. 


Branch Undertakings 
Business 


16. Index to current statistics. To prepare 
an inclusive card index to statistics of all 
kinds regularly appearing in business branch 
services, periodicals, government documents, 
trade association bulletins, et cetera, the 
records to be so handled that annual check- 
ing is possible and publication of the list as 
a handbook could be easily arranged. Two 
bibliographers, statisticians, research work- 
ers, or editorial workers. (Accuracy essen- 
tial.) 

17. To assemble and index trade associa- 
tion proceedings, bulletins, and _ special 
pamphlets so that many valuable reports 
may be available now unused through lack 
of adequate indexing. One research assist- 
ant with organizing ability, experienced in 
research in economic field. 

18. To compile basic list of 500 business 
books, annotated or abstracted. One ex- 
perienced bibliographer, cataloger, or re- 
search worker with editorial experience. 


Seven General Branches 


19-25. Fourteen librarians to answer the 
questions of children and to assist them in 
doing their reference work. 


Projects of the Queens Borough 
(N. Y.) Public Library for January called 
for 212 CWS workers and 226 under 


CWA. CWS projects included two field 
librarian-supervisors, an editorial assistant, 
a mural artist, and three scenery painters. 


UsEFUL INDEXES FOR WASHINGTON 


Forty-one workers are employed on 
Washington public library projects. Six 
indexes under way with the assistance 


of the CWA cover: 


Illustrators represented in the Illustra- 
tors’ Collection in the Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

Holiday material such as poems, music, 
and stories, not covered in existing indexes. 

Price list of titles in the Schools Division 
Collection for use in giving price informa- 
tion. 


Bird lore and art material in a library 
branch. 


Author index of all books on the high 
school reading lists of the public schools to 
be used in the Acquisitions Department. 

Picture index to illustrations in books in 
the Local History Division. 


ArTISTs AT WorK 


Unemployed artists in Cincinnati will 
soon be at work on a series of portable 
panels for branch libraries of the city and 
a number of portable stages for use in 
children’s rooms. 

The panels will be approximately six 
or seven feet long and three or four feet 
high and will be of materials to stand wear 
and tear. Among subjects suggested for 
illustration are Ohio birds, mound builders 
at work in prehistoric Ohio, and historic 
scenes in Cincinnati. The finished panels 
will be circulated to branch libraries, par- 
ticularly in underprivileged districts. 

The stages will be about three feet long 
and will be used with appropriate settings 
and figures to depict for children such 
things as fairy tales, Christmas stories, and 
costumes. 

The director of the Cincinnati Art 
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Museum, a representative of the Art As- 
sociation, a sculptor, two members of the 
school board, a representative of art 
patrons, and Chalmers Hadley together 
have worked out plans for the use of 
artists on library projects. 

“An artist does not have to be destitute 
to apply for this work,” writes Mr. Had- 
ley, “but he can be unemployed at the 
time, or if he has a temporary job, he may 
resign from this temporary job, or be given 
a leave of absence to do government work 
and then return to his job. For the work 
suggested, it will be necessary that an 
artist applicant qualify as to his capabil- 
ities, and, also, that he submit preliminary 
sketches for any work suggested. The 
director of the art museum and the sculp- 
tor will examine the artist’s capabilities 
and his sketches.” 

An artist assigned to the Legler branch 
library, Chicago, will depict in murals for 
the west side historical room different 
methods of transportation which have con- 
tributed to the development of the sur- 
rounding community. 

A survey of library buildings in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, anticipates the planning of 
profitable art projects for the public li- 
brary, according to Clarence W. Sumner. 


BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


The main building of the Des Moines 
Public Library is being completely re- 
painted and redecorated with the assist- 
ance of 32 men, at an estimated cost of 
$15,205. The cost of material was in- 
cluded in an emergency bond issue voted 
by the city for this and similar work in 
other city buildings. Fifty-seven men and 
women are employed by the Des Moines 
library, with payrolls totaling $13,935. 

The East Trenton branch of the Tren- 
ton (N. J.) Public Library is being rebuilt 


at a cost of $11,000, the federal govern- 
ment supplying $6,000 of the cost for pay- 
rolls. Quick action was possible because 
plans had already been drawn. 

Bonanza, in Klamath County, Oregon, 
is to have CWA labor to erect a building 
to house its branch of the Klamath County 
Library. 

The Greenville, South Carolina, library, 
which serves Greenville County, has built, 
with labor paid from federal funds, a very 
small library station, total cost of ma- 
terials being $2,450. 

Worcester, Topsfield, and Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, have applied for funds for 
new buildings and Watertown and the 
Shute Library, Everett, for additions. 
Libraries in Hammond, Indiana, Peters- 
burg and Winchester, Virginia, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, are among those re- 
porting considerable redecoration or re- 
pairs undertaken with emergency workers. 

Plans for much needed alterations for 
the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library have 
been drawn by an architect employed 
under the CWA, in anticipation of use 
for them. 

The Everett (Wash.) Public Library 
will have two professional assistants to 
help with organization preparatory to 
moving into a new building now being 
erected with PWA funds. 

A small town in Iowa reports remodel- 
ing of a city hall to include a library room 
in which a new library will be started. 

The grounds around the Danville Pub- 
lic Library, Virginia, are being put in 
order as a project of the Department of 
Parks. 

Administrator Ickes, it should be noted, 
has instructed state public works admin- 
istrators to continue to send in applica- 
tions for building grants after January I— 
the original dead line. It is more or less 
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authoritatively announced that Congress 
will be asked for further appropriations for 
public works. 


Liprary CLus Takes INITIATIVE 


CWA projects of Nashville, Tennessee, 
libraries, have been planned by the Nash- 
ville Library Club with the advantage of 
emphasis on cooperative undertakings. 
The following projects are under way: an 
index of educational opportunities in 
Davidson County with a consulting serv- 
ice; completion of the entries in a union 
list of periodicals in the libraries of Nash- 
ville; a listing of special collections and 
manuscripts in Davidson County; com- 
pilation of a complete list of Tennessee 
state documents to complete the Bowker 
list; a listing of the duplicates available 
for exchange in the libraries of Nashville. 
The Carnegie Library of Nashville also 
has several projects under way. 


BRINGING Deposirory CATALOG 
Up To DaTE 


In the Virginia State Library one of 
several projects under way is bringing the 
Library of Congress depository catalog up 
to date, according to the state librarian. 
In the Wallace Library, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, three women are abstracting and 
copying articles of special value to the his- 
tory of Fredericksburg. At least five 
other libraries in the state in addition to 
those mentioned are employing emergency 
workers. 


WicuitTa ACTIVE 


The Wichita City Library has secured 
44 assistants to rearrange, repair, 
and file books and publications, according 
to Ruth E. Hammond, librarian. Five 
are former library employees laid off as 
the result of budget cuts and now em- 


ployed under CWA. Both Wichita and 
Akron, Ohio, are indexing play collec- 
tions. Securing an experienced newspaper 
writer for publicity work, organizing hos- 
pital library work and opening library 
stations or branches in public school build- 
ings where CWA recreation programs for 
adults are in operation every week night, 
are among future undertakings planned 
by the Wichita library. 

Miss Hammond also plans tentatively 
to take some girls into training this sum- 


mer for possible continuation of CWA 
work next fall. 


County Work EXTENDED 


The Illinois Library Extension Division 
has had a project approved for more in- 
tensive work in Putnam County, where it 
is already carrying on a demonstration 
of county library service. A county 
readers’ adviser has also been secured for 
Washington County. 

A two months’ demonstration of county 
library service is being given in connection 
with the Marquette, Michigan, library, 
with a trained librarian and other CWA 
workers. An interesting feature is serv- 
ice to the three CCC camps in the county, 
in return for which the camps are taking 
care of the transportation of book collec- 
tions to rural schools. County library 
extension is among projects already re- 
quested in North Carolina. Another 
North Carolina proposal is book discussion 
groups for mill workers. A project of 
Pacific County, Washington, is extension 
service. Runnels County, Texas, is hav- 
ing a two months’ demonstration of county 
library service given through the Ballinger 
Public Library which has been reopened 


for the purpose. The Michigan project 


includes the assignment of part-time li- 
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brarians to rural school districts to give 
some adult library service. 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


State programs for local library activi- 
ties which have been approved, according 
to reports received by this office, in addi- 
tion to the five mentioned in the December 
and January Bulletins, are Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, and 
Texas. 

“Due to A. L. A. information,” word 
comes from New Hampshire, “the com- 
mission had its CWA projects planned, its 
workers lined up, and the applications in 
the hands of the state administrator almost 
before the latter had time to organize. 
Ours were the first projects submitted and 
approved. We were commended in per- 
son, indirectly by the governor, and at a 
public meeting.” 

In Mississippi, an approved state proj- 
ect provides for trained library help 
in the commission office; three trained li- 
brary extension workers, one person in 
each of fifty counties, if desired, to take 
leadership in library development under 
direction of the commission and twenty- 
five assistants for public libraries. 

In Illinois, in addition to the county 
work mentioned above, a readers’ adviser 
attached to the library extension division 
is handling reading courses for unem- 
ployed young people and another assistant 
is compiling statistics for the libraries of 
the state. 

In Arizona and Colorado where there 
are no active state library agencies, the 
library associations have been clearing in- 
formation for libraries. As a result, proj- 
ects have already been set up for the 
University of Arizona Library and the 
Phoenix Public Library. The various 
districts of the California Library Associa- 


tion have appointed unemployment com- 
mittees to find and place unemployed 
librarians in their territories. 


Two SuRVEYS 


From Charles W. Mason, readers’ coun- 
selor in Pittsburgh, comes word that a4 
Pennsylvania Adult Education Research 
Project began January 6 under the direc- 
tion of the state department of public 
instruction, Harrisburg, and is financed 
by the Civil Works Administration. The 
state has been divided into fifteen survey 
areas, consisting of Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and thirteen state teacher college 
districts. The study will cover both 
formal and informal educational and rec- 
reational activities for adults, and will 
undertake to get complete information in 
regard to all facilities now being used, to- 
gether with those that might be so em- 
ployed. This survey will be the basis for 
the analysis of the adult needs in the com- 
munity. Names of students dropping their 
work will be secured by the interviewers 
and case studies will be made of as large 
a number of students and non-students as 
possible before the time limit—February 
15. Dr. A. W. Castle, director of ex- 
tension education, department of public 
instruction, Harrisburg, is in charge of 
the study, and Dr. John T. Morris is 
state director. About two hundred and 
eighty people will be employed, including 
supervisors, interviewers, statisticians, and 
clerical helpers. Supervisors and inter- 
viewers are trained in educational re- 
search, and many of them hold graduate 
degrees in this field. 

The Colorado Library Association, in 
codperation with the Colorado State Li- 
brary, has secured a trained librarian 
under the CWA to make a state-wide 
survey of library conditions and needs. 
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CATALOGING FOR STATE INSTITUTIONS 


At least two state institutions are cata- 
loging their libraries as emergency proj- 
ects. The library in a state children’s 
home in Iowa is to be cataloged by a 
trained librarian, and the training school 
library at Minot, North Dakota, will be 
organized with the help of an assistant 
for two months. 


ScHooL LisBRARIES 


Pennsylvania has had a project ap- 
proved for cataloging all the uncataloged 
books in the schools of the state. Supplies 
are being purchased with federal funds 
and forwarded to the different counties 
from the state library. One hundred and 
thirty librarians will be employed on this 
project. 

New York State is proposing numerous 
school library projects to school superin- 
tendents and principals, and North Caro- 
lina is advocating organization of school 
libraries. 


TRAINING LEADERS IN RECREATION 


Intensive training courses for commu- 
nity leaders in recreation were offered for 
two weeks in January by the Women’s 
College, University of North Carolina. 
For the library the circular announced: 

Workers will be prepared to organize and 
direct book clubs, reading clubs, study clubs, 
story hours, public forums, and debating 
clubs, all with the purpose of making the 
fullest use of the library facilities of the 
state and encouraging both reading with a 
purpose and reading for recreation. In 
order to fit this program to each community, 
workers will be prepared to make a survey 
of the geographical, occupational, and cul- 
tural background of the people, and then to 
apply this knowledge in guiding the reading 
interests of the community. 


STaTE WomMEN’s Divisions 
Forty-one states and the District of Co- 


lumbia now have directors of women’s 
work, according to a list released by the 
FERA. At state meetings to consider 
special projects for women, library agen- 
cies have been represented in California, 
Idaho, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New York, and Washington, according 
to reports made to A. L. A. Headquarters. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Transfer of unemployed persons from 
one part of a state to another may be ef- 
fected, according to rulings by some state 
authorities. Indiana relief authorities 
have agreed to sanction change of resi- 
dence within the state in assigning unem- 
ployed librarians for work. One library 
in Massachusetts has imported an experi- 
enced supervisor for a recataloging project. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO UNEMPLOYED 


The foregoing information should be 
of primary concern to libraries and their 
patrons, but its significance to unem- 
ployed members of the profession is sug- 
gested in a letter to the A. L. A. secretary 
from a librarian in St. Paul: 

“You will be delighted, I am sure,” she 
writes, “to hear how much enthusiasm and 
optimism has resulted in the professional 
ranks as a result of the inclusion of library 
work as a part of the civil works plan. 
Every trained librarian out of a job in the 
Twin Cities has been put on the payrolls. 
The renewal of confidence and faith in 
themselves and the ultimate working out 
of a plan for permanent absorption in 
work of one type or another is more heart- 
ening than anything that has come under 
my observation in the last five years. 

“Perhaps the thing that gives them the 
greatest pleasure is the fact that work is 
not being made for them but that they are 
doing pieces of work that could not other- 
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wise have been put across without their 
help.” 


Further reports on emergency work un- 


der way are solicited, especially informa. 
tion about new projects, or about signifi. 
cant developments of older projects. 


DIP KEKE 


Books for CCC Camps 


‘Nes part books and reading can play 


in the new educational program for Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps camps is one of 
the subjects being discussed in Washington 
as this Bulletin is going to press. Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., and 
Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the Public 
Library Division, are meeting with the 
nine corps area educational advisers at the 
request of the CCC educational director, 
C. S. Marsh. 

Each of the nearly 1,500 camps is to 
have at once an educational adviser, to 
develop informal adult education activities, 
calling on state and local agencies to sup- 
plement his efforts, and to advise and 
counsel with the men individually. The 
work is discussed in a government pam- 
phlet just issued, entitled 4 handbook for 
the educational advisers in the CCC camps, 
prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, 
approved and published by the secretary of 
war, January 4, 1934. 

Each corps area educational adviser 
supervises the educational work in several 
states. The regular army areas are fol- 
lowed and the advisers have their offices 
in the army bases, as follows: 


CCC Corps ArEA ADVISERS 


Area I—Kenneth Holland. Army 
Base, Boston 9, Massachusetts. (Connect- 
icut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont. ) 

Area II—Thomas Nelson. 


Governors 


Island, New York. 
Jersey, Delaware.) 

Area I1I—Thomas G. Bennett. Third 
Corps Area Headquarters, U. S. Post 


(New York, New 


Office, Baltimore, Maryland. (Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia. ) 
Area IV—Carroll Edson. Fourth 


Corps Area Headquarters, Oakland City 
Station, Atlanta, Georgia. (North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see. ) 

Area V—Nat Frame. Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Ohio, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. ) 

Area VI—Malcolm Little. Sixth 
Corps Area Headquarters, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago. (Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin. ) 

Area VII—Silas Ransopher. Seventh 
Corps Area Headquarters, Federal 
Building, Fifteenth and Dodge streets, 
Omaha, Nebraska. (Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas.) 

Area VIII—L. W. Rogers. Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Texas. (Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona. ) 

Area IX—John B. Griffing. Presidio, 
San Francisco, California. (California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Utah.) 

Director Marsh and the corps area ad- 
visers are eager for codperation of state 
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and local libraries to supplement the lim- 
ited traveling library facilities already 
provided by army authorities (see the 
Bulletin for May, 1933), and whatever 
buying of books and collecting of free ma- 
terial they themselves can do. As the men 
will presumably go back into civilian life 
in another year, they are potential library 
users, worth any help that can be given. 
Names and addresses of state library ex- 
tension workers in each area are being 
given the advisers, who plan to call on 
them very soon. 

A few state, county, and local libraries 
have already given supplementary book 
service to camps in their areas. ‘The use 
that has been made of these books promises 
well for possible developments under the 
guidance of interested and informed edu- 
cational advisers. 

In California, for example, some county 
libraries have been asked to establish sta- 
tions in the camps and have done so. In 
Minnesota, the state library division has 
sent several hundred books to the different 
camps. In New Hampshire, ‘Foresters’ 
Book Week,” a drive conducted by the 
state library association, netted 4,100 
books for CCC use. 

In Wisconsin, the free library commis- 
sion offered its book service to the camps 
in the state last July. A district chaplain 
made the first request and 200 books were 
sent him for use of camps in his district. 
Two other camps borrowed collections of 
general interest. When the commission 
secured CWA help another letter was 
sent to the regional forester and to the 
head of the state conservation commis- 
sion offering books for use in connection 
with classes and individual reading 
courses. Two requests for book collec- 
tions have come as a result. These educa- 
tional collections are being lent for three 


months. Books on subjects in great de- 
mand, such as forestry, surveying and 
forest products, are being sent for three 
weeks only. A few men are following 
reading courses. Others have written 
for books on special subjects but have not 
asked for courses on them. Several re- 
quests have been for elementary psychol- 
ogy and forestry for civil service exam- 
inations later. 


INAS 
Illustrative Aids 


A usr of illustrative materials and 
publications for class, club and camp, in- 
stitutional and home use may be obtained 
from the Social Work Publicity Council, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City, 
for six cents. The list includes inexpen- 
sive books, pamphlets, and mimeographed 
material for use on bulletin boards, in de- 
bating clubs, science clubs, literary so- 
cieties, and young people’s groups; as well 
as sources for securing materials on a wide 
range of educational and informational 
subjects in the form of exhibits, lantern 
slides, pictorial and other maps, pictures, 
travel and other posters, reproductions of 
paintings, and teaching aids. The list 
indicates whether the material is free, for 
loan or rental, or for sale. 


OPN 
Accepts Appointment 


Mary v. ROTHROCK, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, has 
accepted appointment as a member of the 
Library Extension Board for the five-year 
term, 1933-38, succeeding Milton J. 


Ferguson. 

At the meeting of the board, Clarence 
B. Lester, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, was re-elected 
chairman for the year. 
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Choose Montreal Theme 


HARTING the Course for Li- 
braries” will be the theme of the Fifty- 
sixth Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association, to be held in Mon- 
treal, June 25 to 30. 

Gratia A. Countryman will give her 
presidential address at the first general ses- 
sion, Monday evening, June 25, accord- 
ing to the tentative program. 

Significant trends in government, social 
conditions and education, and what they 
mean, or may mean, to libraries will be the 
subject of the second general session, Wed- 
nesday morning, June 27. 

New library responsibilities which will 
grow out of these trends will feature the 
third general session Friday morning, 
June 29. 

The subject for the fourth general 
session, Saturday afternoon, June 30, is 
still to be chosen. 


HoreELs 

Headquarters for the Montreal 
conference will be the Windsor Hotel, 
Dorchester and Windsor streets. 
rates there are as follows: single room 
with bath, $4; double room with bath, 
$3.50 per person; for three in room with 
bath, $3 per person; for four in room with 
bath, $2.50 per person. Rates for rooms 
without bath, but with hot and cold run- 
ning water are: single, $2.50; double, 
$2 per person; for three in room, $1.75 
per person; for four in room, $1.50 per 
person. 

Among other Montreal hotels which 
will accommodate delegates, are the fol- 
lowing: 


Room 
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Berkeley Hotel, Sherbrooke Street West: 
single room with bath, $2.50; double room 
with bath, $4; single room without bath, 
$1.75; double room without bath, $3. 

Corona Hotel, 1439 Guy Street: single 
room with bath, $2.50; double room with 
bath, $4; single room with running water, 
$1.50; double room with running water, 
$2.50. 

Hotel Ford, Dorchester Street at Bishop: 
single room with bath, $2.25; single room 
with connecting shower, $1.75 to $2; double 
room with bath, $3.50 to $3.75; double room 
with connecting shower, $2.75 to $3.25; 
single room without bath, $1.25 to $1.50; 
double room without bath, $2.25 to $2.50. 

Hotel de La Salle, Drummond Street 
between St. Catherine and Dorchester 
streets: single room, $3 to $5; double room, 
$4 to $6; room accommodating three per- 
sons, $5 to $7. Continental breakfast is in- 
cluded. 

Mount Royal Hotel, Peel Street and 
Burnside Place: single room with bath, 
$4; double room with bath, $7. An addi- 
tional charge of $2 for each extra person 
over two occupying one room. 

Prince of Wales Hotel, 1421 McGill Col- 
lege Avenue: single room with bath, $2; 
double room with bath, $3; single room with 
running water, $1.25; double room with run- 
ning water, $2; room accommodating three 
persons, $2.50; room accommodating four 
persons, with running water, $3; room ac- 
commodating four persons, with bath, $5. 

Queen’s Hotel, Windsor and St. James 
streets: single room with bath, $3 to $4; 
double room with bath, $4.50 to $7; single 
room with running water, $1.50 to $2.50; 
double room with running water, $3 to $4. 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Sherbrooke Street 
between Drummond and Mountain streets: 
single room with bath, $3.50 to $4; double 
room with bath, $6 to $7. 

Hotel Wilhelmina, 1170-1176 Mountain 
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Street: single room, $2; double room, $3; 
room accommodating three persons, $3.75. 


Prices include breakfast. Private bath, $.50 
per person extra daily. 
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To Montreal—and Beyond 


DD cares can plan ahead for 


the Montreal conference, June 25 to 
30, on the basis of a rail fare of one and 
one-third from all points in the United 
States and Canada, for the round trip. 
Ask local ticket office for one-way rate and 
add one-third. 


Up THE SAGUENAY 


Again we have an opportunity to have 
a personally conducted trip by steamer to 
Quebec, and thence down the lower St. 
Lawrence River and up the Saguenay 
River with its wonderful mountain 
scenery, with stops at Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac, a night at Ha Ha Bay, and a 
whole day on the return at quaint Quebec 
with a night at the famous Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Time: Evening of June 30 to 
morning of July 4. Cost: about $39. 

If interested, book with Mr. Faxon 
(see the end of this announcement) early, 
so we can have one of the big palatial 
steamers of the Canada Steamship Com- 
pany assigned for that sailing. 


ENGLAND, OBERAMMERGAU, ITALY 


The Montreal meeting gives us an op- 
portunity to spend seven and a half weeks 
abroad, sailing from Canada June 30, re- 
turning to New York by way of the Medi- 
terranean, on August 22. If twenty-five 
book, Mr. Faxon will personally conduct 
the party. The plan covers an all-inclusive 
expense tour, using tourist cabin accom- 
modations on steamers, at a cost of $696, 


based on foreign exchange rates of Janu- 
ary I, 1934. 

Sailing June 30, on the Empress of 
Britain, we land July 5 at Southampton, 
and spend six days in England (London, 
Oxford, Shakespeare country, Warwick, 
Kenilworth). Then four days in Paris, 
and to Oberammergau for the Passion 
Play, July 22, stopping en route in Swit- 
zerland, at Interlaken and Lucerne, and 
in Germany at Munich. Leaving Ober- 
ammergau July 23, we go to Innsbruck, 
and, via the Dolomites, to Italy, where a 
quite thorough tour will be made: Venice 
two days, Florence four days, Perugia, 
Rome four days, Naples and vicinity 
(Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento) four days. 
Sail from Naples August 10 on the Steam- 
ship Vulcania, with stops at Palermo, 
Algiers, and Gibraltar. Arrive New 
York August 22. All sight-seeing, hotels, 
meals, and travel, much of it by motor, 
included in the price. Fuller particulars 
will be sent to any interested, and early 
registration with deposit of $25 is neces- 
sary as trip is limited in number, and state- 
rooms must be reserved on steamers. 
Write Frederick W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts.—F. W. F. 


Elected Chairman 


Harotp F. BRIGHAM, of the Louis- 
ville Free Public Library, has been elected 
chairman of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship for the coming year. 
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Finger Posts to 


Ls recent admission of a prominent 


librarian that he took the Proceedings 
home with a pious resolution to read them 
but rarely did so, crystallized an idea of 
finger-posting for members a few of the 
important addresses, discussions, and re- 
ports in the Chicago conference Proceed- 
ings which they might wish to note for 
immediate or future reference. General 
sessions addresses have not been considered 
as they are brought out in the table of 
contents; neither is everything of value 
listed. Rather the “finger posts” are an 
attempt to bring out for busy people with 
widely varying interests one or two wel- 
come inclusions which they might other- 
wise overlook. 

Adult Forums and Readable Books— 
Lyman Bryson, discussion leader, p. 
636. 

Business and Technical Collections in 
the General Library (with bibliography) 
—Jacqueline Noél, p. 652. 

Clarifying Functions of School Libra- 
ries Section and School Libraries Commit- 
tee (report of Special Committee adopted 
by School Libraries Section), p. 782. 


Copyright (full text and discussion of 
Senate Bill 1928), p. 613. 


Experiences in Departmentalization (in 
Baltimore)—Amy Winslow, p. 684. 

Four Library Buildings (Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Baltimore )— 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, p. 732. 

Giving the Public What It Doesn’t 
Want (publicity for a music collec- 


the Proceedings 


tion)—Robert Russell Bruce, p. 632, 

Interlibrary Loans—Hugo A. Krriiss, p, 
728. 

The Librarian as Colleague (addressed 
to college librarians)—-Ernest H. Wil- 
kins, p. 677. 

Library Offices and Work Rooms— 
Ethel F. McCollough, p. 730. 

Locating the Goal of Library Training, 
p. 751. 

Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools (adopted by Council), p. 610, 

On Financing (Public) Libraries (dis- 
cussion at Publicity Institute), p. 759. 

Prison Library Service to Illiterates 
and Near-Illiterates—John M. Chancel- 
lor, p. 712. 

Racine Study of Circulation (in brief), 
p. 723. 

Radio Broadcasts for Boys and Girls— 
a discussion, p. 794. 

Recataloging at Columbia—Harriet B. 
Prescott, p. 662. 

Recataloging—in the Small Library— 
Dorothy W. Curtiss, p. 668. 

Some Important Religious Books, 1932- 
33 (list and principles of selection), p. 
771. 

State Documents (sources and policies 
of exchange in various states)—A. F. 
Kuhlman, p. 837. 

Trends in Government that Affect 
County and Regional Libraries—Loleta 
Dawson Fyan, p. 693. 

Unemployment (report and recommen- 
dations of subcommittee), p. 811. 
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| Books Point the Way Out 


Boss point the way out is the 
tile of a new leaflet issued for use in 
A. L. A. special membership work. It has 
fve illustrations by Milo Winter, drawn 
in the manner of old woodcuts. 

More than 4,000,000 new readers have 
registered in public libraries since 1929 
and the increase in reading is approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, the leaflet estimates on 
its front page. “The problem of the un- 
employed is not only one of feeding and 
sheltering 40,000,000 individuals. It is 
aso that of fighting social bankruptcy 
with one hand while we fight financial 
bankruptcy with the other. Books are 
proving anew their worth as friends in ad- 
versity and as valuable tools in reconstruc- 
tion.” 

The task of the American Library As- 
sociation, as the agent for the country at 
large in promoting library interests, is 
described as: 

1. To help maintain, for the millions 
who are finding aid and comfort in books, 
the library’s essential services. 

2. To assist libraries in arriving at the 
utmost economy and efficiency. 

3. To assist the public to know the li- 
brary as a living demonstration that a 
governmental agency can be operated ef- 
ficiently without waste or corruption. 

4. To foster in the library profession a 
consciousness of the significant part which 
the library can play in the readjustment 
of American institutions to the changing 
situation. 


5. To promote further demonstrations 
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More than 4,000,000 new readers 


which will tend to establish on a perman- 
ent foundation the library’s place in the 
governmental structure. 


THe Liprary’s Part 


The part played by libraries in meeting 
the present emergency book needs of the 
people is depicted by a two-page spread 
headed, ““Why They Read,” which shows 
by illustration and text how libraries are 
helping men and women to find new 
means of livelihood, to continue their edu- 
cation, to balance the home budget, and to 
enjoy free entertainment. Indorsements 
of the library’s value in times of economic 
stress are quoted from Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Newton D. Baker, John H. Fin- 
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Housewives make home products for sale from recipes 
secured at the library 


ley, and William Green under the caption, 
“What Thinking People Say.” 

The appeal for supporting members is 
presented in these words: 

“Back of every educational institution 
there is a group of friends or alumni who 
believe in what it is doing and stand ready 
to help. There never was a time when 
the library movement needed friends as 
much as now. 

“To carry on its work the American 
Library Association must have the support 
of those who believe in libraries. Briefly, 
it needs sustaining and contributing mem- 
bers. Sustaining membership costs $100 
a year—less than $2 a week. Contribut- 
ing membership costs $25 a year—less than 
fifty cents a week.” 


EpnA FeErser, A MEMBER 


Edna Ferber, the author, is a recent new 
contributing member and grateful ac- 
knowledgment is made of other new or 
renewed special memberships as follows: 

Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Susan Grey Akers, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago; Association of American 
Library Schools; California Library As- 
sociation, Fourth District; Drexel Insti- 
tute Library School Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Gaylord Brothers, 





Syracuse, New York; Branch Librarian, 
of Hennepin County (Minn.) Fre 
Library; Henry E. Huntington Library | 
and Art Gallery, San Marino, California: 
Indiana Library Association ; lowa Library 
Association; League of Library Commis. 
sions ; Maryland Library Association ; New 
Method Book Bindery, Incorporated, 
Jacksonville, Illinois; New York Regional 
Catalogue Group; North Carolina Uni- 
versity School of Library Science, Chapel 
Hill; Peoria (Ill.) Public Library; Pier. 
son and Wilson, Washington, D. C.; W. 
C. Spruance, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Viking Press, Incorporated, New York 
City ; Wisconsin Library Association. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OFFERED LIBRARIES 


Because of the many requests from I: 
brarians for permission to reproduce cuts 
used in A. L. A. leaflets, a plan is an- 
nounced whereby librarians may order 
cuts of any of the Milo Winter drawings 
reproduced from Books point the way out 
at the following rates: 


Size Price 
a a e $3.00 
ge $2.50 


The larger size is adapted to use asa 
frontispiece for library bulletins or general 
publicity. The smaller size could be used 
to make attractive bookmarks calling at- 





Free entertainment at home may be enjoyed by tH 
whole family through books 
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WHOM DO YOU SUGGEST? 97 


tention to the library’s services to these 
four classes of readers with perhaps the 
addition of short book lists. 


Whom Do You Suggest? 
Tue A. L. A. Committee on Com- 


mittee Appointments is again asking 
A. L. A. members to make recommenda- 
tions for appointments to A. L. A. com- 
mittees. Junior members are especially 
urged to recommend those among their 
number whom they know to be good 
material for committee appointments. 

The Committee on Committee Ap- 
pointments was new last year, and Miss 
Prouty and the members of her committee 
did a tremendous piece of work in getting 
together a basic list of mew and untried 
material adapted to committee work. 

The present committee hopes to add to 
this list, and urges all members of the As- 
sociation at large to codperate with it, and 
to send in any recommendations which 
they may have for the various committees. 
As the recommendations will be passed on 
to the incoming officers after they have 
been assembled and checked by the com- 
mittee, members are asked to give not 
only names, but details as to library ex- 
perience of anyone proposed, and a note 
of special qualifications for various types 
of committee work. 
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The boy who can’t afford to go to college finds help 
through the readers’ adviser 
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Jobless men earn a living at all sorts of handicraft 
guided by library books 


The names and details should be sent 
to the chairman or to any other member of 
the committee, which includes: Constance 
Bement, State Library, Lansing, Mich- 
igan, chairman; Nora Bateson, Carnegie 
Demonstration, Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, Canada; H. Marjorie 
Beal, North Carolina Library Commis- 
sion, Raleigh, North Carolina; Mar- 
guerite MM. Chamberlain, Science 
Library, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge; Jessie M. Choate, 
Fraser Valley Public Library, Chilliwack, 
B.' C., Canada; Marion Horton, Board 
of Education, Los Angeles; William 
Bishop Hunt, Doane College Library, 
Crete, Nebraska; John Howard Knicker- 
bocker, Gettysburg College Library, 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Georgie G. 
McAfee, Public Library, Lima, Ohio; 
Foster E. Mohrhardt, Colorado State 
Teachers College Library, Greeley, 
Colorado; Lucy Lovisa Morgan, Public 
Library, Detroit; Warren L. Perry, Col- 
lege of Puget Sound Library, Tacoma, 
Washington; Ruth Savord, Council on 
Foreign Relations, Incorporated, 45 E. 
65th Street, New York City; Sarah A. 
Thomas, County Library, Cape May, 
New Jersey; Helmer L. Webb, Tulane 
University Library, New Orleans. 
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Citizens Back Fort Wayne 
Library 


To the Editor: 

Defense of library services was the chief 
motive for the organization of a Citizens’ 
Committee in Fort Wayne, Indiana, last 
May. The committee proposed: (1) to 
serve as a bulwark for the libraries at a 
time when cultural institutions were being 
attacked; (2) to make the public “library 
conscious ;” (3) to justify the library budget 
in the eyes of the taxpayers; and (4) to 
make a comparative study of the decrease 
in size of the budgets of those institutions 
which drew their sustenance from the pub- 
lic funds. 

The first three objectives were carried 
out by means of the radio, newspapers, and 
similar agencies. The committee put the 
facts concerning the library, especially those 
which involved the comparative figures as 
stated in the fourth objective, in the hands 
of every member of the Tax Adjustment 
Board. The leaders in the Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation and the Real Estate Board, both 
of which were very active this year in the 
movement for the reduction of taxes, were 
interviewed by members of the Citizens’ 
Committee and claims of the library for de- 
cent maintenance were firmly and author- 
itatively presented. 

As a result of these efforts, the budget 
of the library as finally passed by the Tax 
Adjustment Board represented only a 
slight decrease over that which had been 
recommended by the Citizens’ Committee. 
The committee succeeded in obtaining an 
appropriation for 1934-35 which will be ap- 
proximately 25 per cent above that which 
was appropriated for 1933-34. 

For 1933-34, the income of the Fort 
Wayne library is approximately 60 per cent 
of its 1932-33 income, due to a reduction 
in tax levy, a decrease in valuation for the 
city of Fort Wayne and delinquency in tax 
collections. The increase, therefore, while 
heartening, still leaves the library operating 
on a considerably reduced income. The 
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budget in 1932-33 was $95,000; in 1933-34 
about $57,000. 


Marcaret M. Cocerick, Librarign, | 
Public Library 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Old Wine in a New Bottle 


To the Editor: 


A Reader’s Guide to Books is the old 
publication of the Providence Public Li. 
brary, Books for All, in new dress. The 
new title was chosen to stress the more 
discriminating efforts of a public library in 
helping to guide its readers through the 
great forest of printed matter, and, when- 
ever possible, to assist in its interpretation. 

As stated in the first issue of the new 
bulletin, through the codperative interest 
of Mr. Royal B. Farnum, educational di- 
rector of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, the problem of preparing a design for 
our new publication was assigned as a proj- 
ect to a class in graphic arts. It was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to choose from about eight 
of the best of the thirty or more that were 
submitted. I made one or two suggestions 
which Mr. Bil Gardner, the successful 
artist, incorporated in his revised drawing. 
On account of the way the contest was 
arranged, there was, of course, no charge 
to the library. 

The center space on the cover is mortised 
in so that we can change that portion, a 
well as the volume, page, and month d- 
visions, with each issue. We plan to have 
other cuts from time to time and vary the 
cover of each issue as much as possible. 

The bulletin is sent to a selected mailing 
list of libraries and a limited number of 
so-called key people in Providence, such 3 
members of the city government, school 
principals, and clergymen. A few doctors 
and dentists are sent copies for their waiting 
room tables. The bulk of the edition s 
distributed free over the desks of the central 
departments and the branch libraries. 
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NEW PROVIDENCE BULLETIN 


For an edition of 1,700 copies, the page 
cost of the bulletin was $4.35. The line 
plate for the cover design cost $5.65. 

CrarENCE E. SHERMAN, Librarian 
Providence Public Library 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Section Dues 


To Librarians and Members of the Section 
for Library Work with Children: 

Are you interested in work with children? 
If you are, we invite you to express your 
interest by joining the Section for Library 
Work with Children, or by renewing your 
membership in the section. 

Dues are one dollar a year, and member- 
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ship in the American Library Association is 
a prerequisite to section membership. 

There is an acute need at this time for 
your active support in order that the valu- 
able work of the section and its various com- 
mittees go on. Do not let them fail through 
lack of your coéperation. 

If your membership has lapsed, you may 
be reinstated by paying dues for the year 
1934. Dues are payable to the treasurer. 

RutH M. Hayes, Treasurer, 
Upham’s Corner Branch Library, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


National Youth Week 


To the Editor: 

You will be interested to know that the 
National Boys’ Week Committee has 
changed its name to the National Youth 
Week Committee and has broadened the 
scope of the activities of the week to include 
girls’ work. The 1934 celebration of Youth 
Week will be held from April 28 through 
May 5. We shall be very glad to send 
publicity material to any librarian in the 
country who is interested in receiving it. 
Requests should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Youth Week Committee for the 
United States, Room 820, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Water W. Heap, Chairman, 
National Youth Week Committee 
for the United States 


Experiment with Fee 


Several months ago the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Library Administration sponsored 
a symposium in the Bulletin on specific 
methods by which libraries have effected 
savings. One of the measures reported in 
December, 1932, to obtain increased revenue 
within the library itself was an annual 
“service charge” of twenty-five cents to each 
adult borrower, inaugurated by the Detroit 
Public Library. The following summary on 
the experiment during the past year was 
printed in the current report of the libra- 
rian, Adam Strohm: 

“The fee of twenty-five cents was collected 
in issuing an adult book-borrower’s card— 
a sort of poll tax. The revenue-producing 
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result was short of expectations, as was true 

about the old poll tax. Also bear in mind 

that there were weeks last year when in 

many homes every penny had to go to pri- 

mary physical needs. 

Registrations—Adults Only 

1931-32 (Free) 1932-33 (25c) 
42,093 18,736 
38,967 64,519 


81,060 83,255 

“Under the old rules of free registration 
a card was good for three years without re- 
registration. On that basis the figure for 
adult borrowers in good standing stood at 
242,000—a figure now proved inflated. Even 
allowing that a certain percentage of these 
free registrants were open accounts good for 
three years rather than active, we are still 
justified in asserting that the loss in the num- 
ber of registered readers in “good standing” 
was traceable to the registration fee. An 
unquestionable objection to this revenue- 
making ordinance felt by all parties con- 
cerned was that it added to our clerical la- 
ae 

“The experiment has proved that there 
are some possibilities for revenue in the reg- 
istration fee but it has also demonstrated 
that special taxes in times of stress are not 
easily collected and do not come up to ex- 
pectations. To those interested we venture 
to give this advice—do not forget the weight 
of tradition of the American tax-supported 
public library, ‘free to all’ and therein a 
source of pride to all good citizens and a 
blessing to many.” 

While the above report is critical of the 
experiment, the Detroit library will continue 
the fee for the present, on the basis that 
results of a year’s trial are not necessarily 
conclusive. 


Renewal 


Tax Publication Issued 


Property tax limitation laws, a 96-page 
pamphlet issued January 25 by the Public 
Administration Service of Chicago, will be 
welcomed by every librarian who is watch- 
ing current trends in taxation and their 
effect on revenues for libraries and other 
educational and social services. The study 
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is a symposium by leaders in the fields 
government and education, “The Librarin 
under Tax Limitations” being discussed 
Carl H. Milam. This chapter was x 
possible by codperation of many librarian 
who supplied necessary data. The pamphlet 
may be obtained from The Public Adminis. 
tration Service, 850 East 58th Street, 
Chicago, for $.75. 


To Stress Home Relationships 


The International Council of Religious 
Education has invited the American Library 
Association and individual libraries to 
operate in its program for 1934. During 
the coming year it is the plan of the coundl 
to emphasize the importance of the cultiva. 
tion of spiritual values within home re 
lationships. The council suggests that lists” 
of non-technical books for parents be 
featured, and that during the fall of 
1934 libraries prepare a special display of 
books dealing with spiritual nurture in the 
home. The council will gladly suggest’ 
books and materials which it has found 
valuable if a request is sent to its head 
quarters at 203 North Wabash Avenue” 
Chicago. 


For Social Science Libraries 


Librarians collecting social science source 
material of historical value may wish & 
secure The time to plan is now, a pamphlet 
issued in 1929 urging communities to stat 
organizing for unemployment relief and for 
employment. The pamphlet is offered 
libraries without charge by the Family 
Welfare Association of America, 190 
East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 

data | 

Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Julian S. Fowler, librarian, has for fret 
distribution a number of copies each of Hee 
bel’s Nibelungen, Its Sources, Method, am 
Style, by Annina Periam (Columbia Unk 
versity Germanic Studies, v. 3, no. 1); aie 
U. S. National Museum Bulletin 100, 
2, pt 3. 
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full well that all is not well. The country still faces per- 
plexing problems. They affect libraries in many ways. The 
fundamental concept of universal library service is being 
questioned. The service of the library to the community 
and to society is not always fully realized. Budgets are cut. 
Essential services curtailed or discontinued. 


Current Problems in Public Library 

Finance 
is a potent yet inoffensive antidote for indiscriminate re- 
duction of all public expenditures. It is just as good today 
as when it appeared some months ago. It seeks no favorit- 
ism for libraries but rather an honest facing of the situation. 
The place of the library in the governmental set-up, sources 
of library revenue, the shrinkage of public revenues, how 
what is left should be apportioned, stretching the library 
dollar, making and presenting a library budget, how to 
win public support are all vital questions. Librarians and 
library boards are still having to meet these fundamental 
issues. 


Their frank discussion by qualified librarians who are 
drawing upon their own experience and upon that of their 
colleagues and of public administrators merits a place in 
every librarian’s office and on every library trustee’s book 
shelf. 


The price is $1.25; 5 copies or more, $1 each. 
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